





















































HE consumer is judge and jury, all appeal — that familiar rich flavorful goodness. 










rolled into one. Dinner tables, lunch pails, INTERNATIONAL’S “Bakery-Proved”* 
and sandwich bags are the courtroom. Flours will help your products win the taste 
Customers have a right to be particular. trial hands down. Scientifically milled to in- 
And they are! The popular verdict will go sure uniform baking results, they take the guess 
every time to bakery products with taste work and chance out of pleasing the customer. 


* TRADE MARK 
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THIS IS NUMBER 11 OF A 
SERIES ILLUSTRATING 
POPULAR AMERICAN SPORTS 
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~+- you always 
choose quality 


A lightning pass streaks cross-court to the 
waiting forward, a swift smooth pivot and the 
ball arches gracefully toward the basket. . . 
that’s basketball . . . one of the fastest, most 
popular sports in America! 

Speaking of popularity, Commander-Larabee- 
is peacock-proud of the way leading bakers 
everywhere have recognized the premium qual- 
ity and extra care that go into the milling of 
every bag of a Commander-Larabee Flour. 
Your purchases, year after year, have proven 
the unfailing uniformity of baking vale in 
every member of this great family of flours. 
Yes, strong, soft or mellow, every Commander- 
Larabee Hour is precision-milled to give you 
the extra quality, the tolerance, the performance 
you require. 

The next time your Commander-Larabee repre- 
sentative calls on you, ask him about the flour 
that will best serve your baking needs. And 
remember, when performance counts, choose 
quality . . choose a Commander-Larabee Flour! 


j 


Elommander-Larabee Milling Company 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. MINNEAPOLIS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. . KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. - BUFFALO 
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“POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
19 SO — Another 


Year of 
POLAR 
BEAR 

Quality 









FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 


~ Ohio Bed tee WABASH ELEVATOR ovrioms: 


Kansas City Board of Trade 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange : New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Til. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade © mad. Oey < 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ‘ort. 
New York Rubber Exchange pes? : 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving ee Sere 


New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS SIRES A VST IEEE LLL IT, 
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EXPERT BAKING PROTECTION. 





PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 
to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 




















BAKING TESTED — 
EXPERTLY MILLED 


FROM Every ANGLE 


“/PREFERRED STOCK” Enriched To Full Federal 


Standards On Request — Cost Per Loaf No 
\YVHEN you buy PREFERRED STOCK tau, Phos teks Masai 


flour you have all the safeguards of 
good baking value. Wheat selection, 
milling, laboratory control and test baking 
are all conducted with the watchful scien- 
tific approach that is a firm guarantee of 


superior bread flour for the baker. 





Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St:, Kansas City, Mo. e Capacity 4,600°Cwts. Daily 
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More for Your Money! 


BRIGHT 
BURLAP 


UNIFORWN 
fULL-CUT 


CAREFULLY 
GRADED 
AND TESTED 


Take carefully graded burlap. Cut it uniformly to 
full measure. Sew with close stitch to minimize sift- 
ing. Print the brand in rich colors. 


That’s a quick summary of the value story of 
Bemis Burlap Bags. Each point adds something for 
extra strength, better appearance, or product pro- 
tection. That’s why Bemis Burlap Bags always give 
you such good value. 


Bemis 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn + Buffalo « Charictte * Chicago + Cleveland 

Denver + Detroit + Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City + Louisville 

los Angeles * Memphis + Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk 

Oklahoma City « Omaha « Phoenix « Pittsburgh * St. Louis + Salina « Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle » Wichita 
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“THERE iS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 













WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA; MINNESOTA 
Millers af- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS fincsorx 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY ~ 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-§ 


to advise of this change. 
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The American Baker 
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Milling Production 
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—  HERE’S FLOUR i 


DEPENDABILITY |—— 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 

is due to steady adherence to the 

highest standards in wheat selec- —_ 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 

By every standard of measurement, 

there is no flour of greater uni- 

formity, day after day. BUFFALO 

offers a solid foundation for quality 

bread production. 
















THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





















FOR BAKERS 

















Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 
NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY ROBINSON 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA SALINA, KANSAS 

















We believe that no baker can 
build regular bread customers 
with irregular flour performance. 


BREAD AND CAKE 2 Nor can he win customers with 


FLOURS pennies saved on the purchase 


EET FEI 


KA 





of inferior flours. SILK FLOSS 
and SANTA FE TRAIL have 


been milled on the principle that 
NS AS Mi LLI N > co ° extra quality is worth many times 
its cost in building a business 1 8 9 4 


WICHITA, KANSAS for any baker. 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR TWENTY-NINE YEARS 











Your Neu Year Wil Be 
Se 
With « More Efficient Plant 


Perhaps you need more grain storage, maybe 
your plant would benefit from a bulk storage 
and packing system. Whatever the job of de- 
sign, engineering or building, Jones-Hettelsater 
can do the job right. More than 29 years ex- 
perience in serving the flour, feed, cereal and 
grain industries gives J-H engineers an un- 
matched “know-how” in these fields. 


a cased i  ceisnsieiin Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for tillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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MILLS AT TOFEKA, KANSAS— 7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


The rich, tasty flavors of the finest 

hard winter wheats are fully reflected 

in the top quality of I-H flour. The 

subtle flavors of your bread may de- 

pend heavily on the skill of your. 

miller and the quality of the product 
Advertising Boosts Sales he produces. With LH flours you 
the Millers National Advertising Program are sure of the best. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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Winter Crop Gets 


Needed Moisture 
in Form of Snow 


KANSAS CITY—The southwest- 
ern hard winter wheat crop received 
a boost'in the past week with the 
first extensive snow of the season 
furnishing much needed moisture in 
many areas. : 

In Kansas the moisture content of 
a two-day storm last midweek 
ranged from an inch to an inch and 
a half over the south central and 
most of the eastern portion of the 
state and a quarter to half an inch 
from the southwestern corner across 
the north central and northeastern 
counties. The northwestern portion, 
comprising about a fourth of the 
state’s acreage, received only a little 
moisture. 

The northwestern section, however, 
entered the winter with a plentiful 
supply of subsoil moisture and wheat 
was up to a good stand. The areas 
most in need of moisture in central 
and north central counties were not 
missed by the snowfall. 

Rain and snow also improved con- 
ditions in Oklahoma, Texas and Ne- 
braska, with the western portions. of 
these states getting the lightest fall. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. B. Clay Quits 
Race for K.C. 
Board Presidency 


KANSAS CITY—Frank B. Clay, 
Clay-Leahy Grain Co., Kansas City, 
has withdrawn as a nominee for 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade in the exchange election 
scheduled for Jan. 3. 

Mr. Clay’s withdrawal leaves Glenn 
F Hilts, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, as the sole candidate 
for president. Mr. Hilts served as 





first vice president during the past 
year. 

J. K. Christopher, B. C. Christoph- 
er & Co., also has withdrawn from 
the election. He was nominated for 
second vice president in opposition 
to Warren E,. Root, Root Grain Co. 

F. J. Fitzpatrick, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., second vice presi- 
dent of the board this year, will 
automatically become first vice presi- 
dent. 


Delays Buying on ECA Grant 





LACK OF ADEQUATE SUBSIDY 
ON SPRINGS BLOCKS ACTION 





Authorization of $12 Million for Wheat, Flour Involved; 
CCC Reported Angling for Business as Dutch 
Prefer Deal With Private Trade 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


Bast Coast Ports— 
To all destinations ...........0eeeeees 
West Coast Ports— 


To all destimationS .........s0ssseeeees 


Gulf Coast Ports— 


To European Atlantic ports ........... 


To Mediterranean, Middle East, West 
and South Africa .........ceeeeees 
To Asia and adjacent territory ........ 
To Latin America and West Indies ..... 
BO FROM “vec vss cece vicccvecccscccers 


Dec. 20 Dec, 21 Dec, 22 Dec, 23 Dec, 27 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
51¢ 50¢ 50¢ 49¢ 49¢ 
47¢ 46¢ 45¢ 45¢ 45¢ 
54¢ 53¢ 53¢ 52¢ 52¢ 

2¢ 51¢ 51¢ 50¢ 50¢ 
51¢ 50¢ 50¢ 49¢ 49¢ 
49¢ 48¢ 48¢ 47¢ 47¢ 
49¢ 48¢ 48¢ 47¢ 47¢ 





Formula Contest for Bakers 


* * og 
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Pilisbury Sponsors National “Hunt’’ 


MINNEAPOLIS —A “Grand Na- 
tional Formula Hunt” for bakers, 
with prizes totaling $10,000 and high- 
powered product promotion to follow, 
has been announced for 1950 by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. 

This nationwide contest sponsored 
by Pillsbury for bakers, includes the 
search for formulas, with 121 awards 
in four different classifications; the 
publication of the 121 outstanding 
formulas for the benefit of bakers 
everywhere, and a promotion, through 
national magazine and radio adver- 
tising, of the prize winning formula 
products. 


Four Classifications 


The four classifications in which 
bakers everywhere may compete, are: 
breads and bread type rolls; cakes 
and cookies; sweet goods including 
doughnuts, and pies, pastries and 
other specialty items. 

The grand prize winner will re- 





Flour Exporters Look Forward 
to Improved Business in 1950 


Flour exporters are looking for- 
ward to the new year with hopes that 
it will bring improvement in foreign 
demand for U.S. flour. Thus far this 
crop. year the amount of workings 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement have been disappointingly 
small, and the helping hand of Uncle 
Sam has not provided any appreci- 
able amount of ECA dollars for flour 
buying. ; 

Many European countries were 
blessed with better than average 
small grain crops in 1949 and they 
are preferring to use ECA money 
for corn and other coarse grains. 
Also, their preference is running 
more to wheat than to flour. 


But several countries such as Italy 
and Norway now hold ECA money 
with which to buy flour and this pro- 
curement is expected sometime early 
in 1950. Holland is also a prospective 
buyer, but the money is not yet 
available to them and it has not been 


decided whether the flour will be 
bought through the government agen- 
cy or by private importers. ‘ 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration is expected to buy soon 
for account of Trieste, but the 
amount will be small. With the funds 
made available, PMA probably cannot 
purchase more than 75,000 to 80,000 
sacks. 

In Latin America demand is very 
slow. Ocean conference freight rates 
to Cuba which were reduced during 
December have been extended to Jan. 
16» This action has not stimulated 
demand as yet, and buying continues 
limited. It was reported this week 
that Guatemala has banned the im- 
portation of any additional flour for 
the time being. This move will have 
little effect on demand since sub- 
sidized flour purchases by that coun- 
try are no longer permissible. Guate- 
mala used up its small IWA import 
quota quickly. 





ceive $2,500 in cash. There will be a 
first prize in each division of a $600 
scholarship at any bakery trade 
school, or $500 in cash. Twelve run- 
ner up awards will be made, three 
in each division, of $100. Then 26 in 
each classification will receive a 
$42.50 wrist watch. 

“The idea of this contest is to 
draw out the formulas for the bakery 
products of most use to the industry 
and make them available to bakers 
everywhere,” said Harvey J. Patter- 
son, division vice president, bakery 
product sales. 

The competition will close Feb. 15 
and the judging will be announced 
around April 1. 

Under the contest rules bakers are 
asked to suhmit full instructions for 
making a bakery product of any 
type. This should include the basic 
formula, plus complete directions for 
finishing, topping, or filling, or any 
other necessary information. Bakers 
are asked to send a brief statement 
of why the formula is considered 
outstanding. Bakers or their employ- 
ees may send as many entries as they 
wish, 

Entries will be judged on the prac- 
ticality of the basic formula and on 
the unusualness, attractiveness and 
“saleability” of the finished food. 


Formulas to Be Published 

When the winning formulas have 
been selected they will be published 
in a special “Ten Thousand Dollar 
Bakery Formula - Book.” There will 
be 30 formulas from each of the four 
classifications, plus the grand prize 
formula in the book. 

An advance copy of the book will 
be sent, free of charge, to every bak- 
er who enters the contest. Copies 
will also be made available to all 
bakers at a nominal sum. 

As part of a huge nationwide pro- 
motion of the formulas, a kit con- 
taining the formula books will be 
offered to bakers at less than the 
cost of production for merchandising 
and display suggestions. This will be 
backed by a four color two-page 
spread in Life magazine May 29. Also 
Pillsbury’s network radio programs 
will carry news of the promotion into 
millions of homes. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — A $12 million 
wheat and wheat flour procurement 
authorization from the Economic Co- 
operation Administration has been 
roadblocked by the refusal of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
recognize appropriate subsidy levels 
for spring wheat, government offi- 
cials said this week. 

The Holland government has de- 
cided that it would place its procure- 
ment through private trade channels 
since it could get the type of wheat 
and wheat flour it requires cheaper 
from private trade. However, inas- 
much as CCC fails to provide an 
adequate subsidy under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement to move 
spring wheat or spring wheat flour, 
procurement has been deferred. 

According to official reports, CCC 
has been angling for the Holland 
procurement business, offering a tie- 
in sales arrangement through which 
it would compel the Holland buyers 
to take some part of the procurement 
in the form of red winter wheat 
which has been a drug on the mar- 
ket. Under the CCC pricing policy 
it is possible for the government to 
offer hard winter wheat, spring 
wheat and red winter wheat on an 
average price basis which would meet 
the terms of the IWA and also would 
qualify for ECA financing. under the 
not-higher-than-the-market or IWA 
price level. 


Cannot Average Prices 


The difficulty as far as private 
trade is concerned is that private ex- 
porters cannot average prices out 
between types of wheat and still 
meet accounting requirements of the 
General Accounting Office of the 
government. - 

The problem is stiil to be settled, 
although ECA has already started its 
procurement authorization through 
ECA channels. It is improbable that 
the procurement authorization will 
be cleared until after the first of the 
year. 

Another government-trade problem 
is that of the procurement of flour 
for the Italian government. There is 
currently available an ECA author- 
ization amounting to $456,000 that 
has not been filled. The Italian buy- 
ers have asked that they be per- 
mitted to buy 72% extraction flour, 
but ECA has ruled that they must 
take a flour which represents a lower 
price level. 

This clearly means that the Italians 
must take a blended 80% extraction 
flour, but the authorization from ECA 
appears unclear in this respect. Mills, 
it is reported, have asked ECA to 
permit the Italians to buy either a 
72 or 80% extraction flour since they 
both would be priced at approximate- 
ly the same levels. Other’ exporters 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Winter Wheat Seeding Down 15% 





OUTPUT OF 885 MILLION BUSHELS 
INDICATED; ONLY 2% BELOW 1949 





Crop Reporting Board Notes Favorable Seeding Conditions, Plant- 
ing of Larger Proportion of Crop on Land Best 
Suited to Wheat ; 


WASHINGTON — Winter wheat 
production uw: 1950 is forecast by the 
U.S. Crop Reporting Board at 884,- 
€58,000 bu. on the basis of reported 
condition of the crop Dec. 1, apprais- 
al of soil moisture and other factors 
affecting the yield considered. 

This is about 2% less than the 901,- 
668,000 bu. produced in 1949, but is 
nearly 22% above the 10-year aver- 
age of 726,553,000 bu. In the present 
forecast of production, normal weath- 
er has been assumed for the rest of 
the crop season. Weather conditions 
since seeding have generally been 
favorable to good plant growth, al- 
though November precipitation was 
deficient over much of the wheat 
area and these dry conditions con- 
tinued into Decemher. 

The acreage of winter wheat seed- 
ed for all purposes in the fall of 1949 
(for the 1950 crop) is estimated at 
53,023,000 acres, a reduction of 15% 
from the 62,372,000 acres seeded in 
the fall of 1948 but 11% more than 
the average of 47,713,000 acres 
seeded for the crops of 1938-47. 

The wheat acreage allotment pro- 
gram was the main factor in the re- 
duction of acreage seeded this fall 
compared with a year ago. With the 
reduction in acreage, a larger pro- 
portion of the crop is being grown 
on summer-fallow land and on land 
best suited to wheat. 

Seeding conditions were generally 
favorable except in Wisconsin, Ar- 
kansas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Oregon and California where dry soil 
delayed seedings and germination. In 
North Carolina, Indiana, Illinois and 


western Kentucky excessive moisture 
delayed seedings. However, most of 
the areas that were dry at seeding 
time received sufficient rains to bring 
the crop to a stand before severe 
winter weather set in. 


In Kansas and Nebraska conditions 


at seeding time were favorable. Sub- 
soil moisture is very good, although 
top soil was somewhat dry Dec. 1. 
Stands are good but there is some 
yellowing reported. The Oklahoma 
crop got off to a good start but there 
was record dry and warm weather 
during November and a severe in- 
festation of green bugs is reported. 
In Texas, conditions were favorable 
for timely seedings in the northern 
high plains, but seedings were de- 
layed in most other areas of the 
state by dry weather. Stands are 
good except for some late wheat. 

In Indiana, seedings were delayed 
by wet weather and’ stands are 
spotted, although the fields that are 
up are in good condition. Missouri 
has had dry weather since Septem- 
ber and germination and growth have 
been slow. 

Although Montana received above 
normal precipitation during October, 
it was poorly distributed and the 
north central portion of the state’s 
winter wheat belt did not get enough 
moisture for proper germination. In 
Washington, moisture supplies have 
been adequate to bring the crop to a 
good stand. 

The indicated yield is 16.7 bu. a 
seeded acre. This is about two bush- 
els above the 1949 average of 14.5 
bu. and compares with the 1938-47 
average yield of 15.2 bu. a seeded 








CHARTER MEMBERS—M. Lee Marshall, left, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Baking Co., and Raymond K. Stritzinger, president, 
present each other with engraved sterling silver trays as they announce 
the formation of a Quarter Century Club for the company, which is cele- 
brating its 25th anniversary. Twenty-four members of the New York 
office, who qualified for membership by completing 25 years of continuous 
service with Continental, were inducted into the club as charter members 
and each was presented with an engraved sterling-silver tray. The event 
was one of a series being held throughout the country welcoming a total 
of 670 charter members into the company’s Quarter Century Club. 


acre. Dec. 1 conditions indicate above 
average yields in most states. 

The acreage that will not be har- 
vested for grain because of aban- 


‘donment or diversion ‘to other uses, 
‘such as hay, pasture and winter cov- 


er, is estimated at 6.9%, compared 
with the 1949 and 10-year average 
abandonment of 11.1%. 

The acreage of rye sown for all 
purposes in the fall of 1949 is esti- 
mated at 3,699,000 acres, an increase 








Dr. Franklin C. Bing 


DR. FRANKLIN C. BING 
TO OFFER NEW SERVICE 


CHICAGO—Dr, Franklin C. Bing, 
formerly director of the American 
Institute of Baking, has announced 
that he will initiate in January a 
consultation service to cooperate with 
manufacturers in the food and phar- 
maceutical fields. 

For many years Dr. Bing has been 
associated in an executive capacity 
with .the American Medical Assn., 
the Food and Drug Administration 
and other organizations. 

He plans to “bring to bear his ex- 
perience in the field of nutrition and 
therapeutics to assist the manufac- 
turer by advice and guidance in the 
development: of .new products, the 
preparation of labels and claims, pres- 
entation of these claims to the Food 
and Drug Administration and to the 
various councils of the American 
Medical Assn., according to his an- 
nouncement. 

He will review and revise advertis- 
ing and promotional literature so that 
it will “avoid conflicts with the vari- 
ous councils and the government 
agencies, and with a view to pro- 
moting the best relations with the 
public and with professional groups.” 

Dr. Bing’s services will also be 


‘available in the planning of research 


programs and the placing of projects 


-where the work will be done by qual- 


ified experts whose reports will be 
acceptable to the authorities. 

Dr- Bing’s office will be at 30 W. 
Washington St.; Chicago 2. 
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WHEAT AN IMMIGRANT 
Wheat, which now constitutes one 
of. the most important crops in 
America, was brought to this coun- 
try. by the early colonists from Eu- 
rope. 
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of 12% from the 3,291,000 acres seed- 
ed in the fall of 1948. These estimates 
include an allowance for spring sown 
rye, small quantities of which are 
grown each year, mostly in the north- 
ern great plains and Pacific North- 
west. 

The three major producing states 
of North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Nebraska show a relatively sharp 
increase in 1949 fall seeded acreage, 
compared with a year earlier. South 
Dakota ranked first in seeded acre- 
age with 433,000 acres, which was 
40% larger than the 309,000 acres 
seeded in the state in the fall of 
1948. North Dakota, the leading pro- 
ducing state in 1949, seeded a 6% 
larger acreage in the fall of 1949 
than a year earlier and- Nebraska 
shows an increase of 12% over the 
acreage seeded in the fall of 1948. 

The acreage seeded in the impor- 
tant producing northern Great Plains 
states might have been larger had 
weather and soil conditions been more 
favorable during the regular fall 
seeding period. Seeding conditions in 
other states were generally very. fa- 
vorable and growers were able to 
seed the full intended acreage. 

With the exception of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, all states seeded an 
acreage equal to or greater: than the 
acreage seeded a year earlier. A rela- 
tively large percentage of the in- 
creased seedings this fall may be at- 
tributed to the reduced seedings of 
wheat. 

The condition of rye Dec. 1 at 88% 
is two points above that -reported a 
year ago, and seven points above the 
10-year average. Plants have gener- 
ally made good growth, furnished 
considerable fall pasture, and will 
enter the dormant stage in a satis- 
factory condition. 
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BAKERS TOUR, BREWERY 


ST. PAUL—Members of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of St. Paul recently 
toured the Hamm Brewing Co. here 
as guests of the firm. Following the 
tours, lunch and refreshments were 
served. Walter Haas, Kramlinger’s, 
arranged the tour. 
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Canadian Wheat 


Available for 


Export Smaller 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat 
available for export and carry-over 
during the current crop year amount- 
ed to 319,100,000 bu., based on the 
Nov. 1 estimate by the Dominion 
Bureau of. Statistics. This compared 
with 330,300,000 bu..on the corre- 
sponding date last year. 

The carry-over of Canadian wheat 
at the beginning of August, 1949, 
totaled 98,700,000 bu., up 21,000,000 
bu. over the same date last year. The 
Nov. 1 estimate of this year’s wheat 
crop at 367,400,000 bu., was down‘25,- 
900,000 from last year’s crop of 393,- 
300,000 bu. Estimated domestic re- 
quirements for the crop year amount- 
ed to 147,000,000 bu., compared with 
141,000,000 in the preceding: year. 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour 
during the first three months of the 
current crop year totaled 63,900,000 
bu., compared with 45,600,000 in the 


‘same period last year: The balance 


on hand Nov. 1 for export or Cart'y- 
over amounted to 255,200,000 bit, as 
compared with 284,700,000 .on ‘the 
same date last year. 
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Railroads Withdraw 
Proposal to Hike 
Freight on Flour 


WASHINGTON — The railroads 
serving the area east of Buffalo, N.Y., 
have withdrawn their application for 
a rate increase on flour shipments 
to points east of Buffalo. 

‘The railroads had proposed to in- 
crease freight rates on flour ship- 
ments by restoring a rate cut made 
in 1934 to meet water-borne freight 
rates. Objection to the proposal was 
voiced at a conference Dec. 12 in 
Buffalo by representatives of grain 
shippers, millers and bakers. 
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AOM RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
TO MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers will hold a meeting 
Jan. 12-13 at the Nicollet Hotel. Plans 
will be made for the committee’s ac- 
tivities during the coming year. 

In the annual report presented at 
the AOM convention at Toronto last 
May, the research committee re- 
ported on its studies to learn more 
about dust collector..efficiency and 
recommended continuation of those 
investigations. 

Continued .cooperation with mill 
machinery manufacturers’ in their 
efforts to develop insect-free ma- 
chines was also recommended. 

Other items on the committee’s 
agenda for study when time permits 
include improved methods for un- 
loading wheat from boxcars and more 
efficient use of power. 

Members of the committee are: 
Roy K. Durham, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman; J. I. Cham- 
berlain, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
‘Toronto; R. R.-Brotherton, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; Carl W. 
Grier, General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City; H. O. Olsby, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., ‘Alton, Ill.; R. O. Pence, de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; L. C. 
Robinson, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver; Tibor A. Rozsa, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
George J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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CROP REPORTING BOARD 
HEAD TO RETIRE DEC. 31 


WASHINGTON—W. F. Callander, 
chairman of the U.S. Crop Reporting 
Board for nearly a quarter century, 
will retire Dec. 31. Upon his retire- 
ment he will become visiting lecturer 
in applied statistics at the college of 
agriculture, University of Florida. 

He entered government service in 
1904 as a typist in the Department 
of Commerce. In 1922 he was made 
chief of the division of agricultural 
statistics and chairman of the Crop 
Reporting Board after having worked 
in Wisconsin and Ohio for several 
years in establishing crop and live- 
stock reporting services. 

In 1945 he served as chief of the 
agricultural division of the Bureau of 
the Census during the taking of the 
1945 Census of Agriculture. 
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HENRY P. MONTMINY NAMED 
BY CHICAGO METALLIC MFG. 


CHICAGO — Henry P. Montminy 
has been appointed eastern sales man- 
ager of the bakery division of the 
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Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., according 
to a recent announcement by Jerome 
H. Debs, president of the firm, 


Harry P. Harrison continues to 


represent the company in the greater 
New York area and Russ Hangarter 
will continue covering New England 
for the firm. Pemba eh 

Mr. Montminy will make his head- 
quarters both in New York City at 
200 Fifth Ave., and in Boston at 2 
Beverly Road, Arlington 74, Mass. 

For many years he was manager of 
the bakery service department for 
Lever Bros, Co. He has participated 
in many state and national bakers’ 
convention programs, was program 
chairman of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, and has served as 
a vice president of that organiza- 
tion. He has been active in the Bak- 
ers Educational Society of Boston 
and has made frequent lectures- at 
the American Institute School of 
Baking. 
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TWO FIRMS TAKE CONTROL 
OF CANNON VALLEY BRANDS 


Flour brands of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co. have been taken over 
jointly by the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and the S. R. Strisik Co., 
New -York brokerage firm. A news 
story in the Dec. 20 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, telling of the 
closing of the Cannon Valley mill, 
stated that the brands were “bought 
by Atkinson.” 
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KANSAS DONATES GRAIN 
TO OVERSEAS RELIEF 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Thirty- 
three carloads of grain have been con- 
tributed to the Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program by Kansas and more 
gift shipments are expected, Dean 
L. C. Williams of Kansas State Col- 
lege, chairman of the program, an- 
nounced last week. The grain is be- 
ing sent to war devastated countries 
abroad. 

















J. Leroy Welsh 


AK-SAR-BEN KING — J. 
Welsh, past president of the Grain & 


Leroy 


Feed. Dealers National Assn., was 
honored in Omaha recently by being 
appointed King of Ak-Sar-Ben (Ne- 
braska spelled backwards), a civic 
organization. It is the highest: civic 
honor bestowed in that area. Mr. 
Welsh, head of the Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., was termed a “rare com- 
bination: of visionary and solid bust- 
ness man” in an article in the World- 
Herald. 





ll 





GENERAL MILLS LEADERS—General Mills, Inc., directors and officers 
are pictured at the entrance to the new Los Angeles mill during. the 
recent Pacific coast board meeting. First row, left to right: Harold W. 
Sweatt, John Crosby, Henry S. Kingman, directors; Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman; Leslie N. Perrin, preside::t; James F. Bell, founder; Richard 
J. Keller, treasurer; S. C. Gale, vice president; Edward K. Thode, vice 

* president and secretary. Second row: Gordon C. Ballhorn, vice president 
and comptroller; Gerald S. Kennedy, director and vice president; Henry 
S. Crosby, vice president; Frank J. Morley, director; Edward O. Boyer, 
president of Sperry Division and GMI vice president; Dean W. Malott, 
Henry 8S. Sturgis, directors; Walter R. Barry, director and vice presi- 
dent; F. A. O. Schwarz, director; Charles H. Bell, director and vice 
president. Only three directors are missing from the picture—Charles C. 
Bovey, John Cowles and Putnam D. McMillan. 





U.S. Rate of Flour Consumption 
Declines to 137 Ib. Per Capita 


WASHINGTON—Civilian consump- 
tion of flour in 1948-49 was 137 Ib. 
per capita, compared with 140 Ib. in 
1947-48 and 152 for the 1935-39 aver- 
age, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The figures for these two years 
have been recalculated, using revised 
data published by the Bureau of the 
Census following the release of the 
1947 Census of Manfactures. The re- 
vised figures of per capita flour con- 
sumption are about the same as those 
determined before census revisions. 

Civilian consumption of wheat 
breakfast foods, in terms of flour 
equivalent, based on the 1947 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures is 2.9 lb. for 
1947-48 and 1948-49 against 3.1 in 
1935-39. In terms of the actual weight 
of breakfast foods, consumption in 
1947-48 and 1948-49 was 3.3 lb. per 
capita against 3.4 in 1935-39. 

Wheat food use is calculated at the 
time wheat is processed rather than 
when distributed to consumers be- 
cause no data on total flour stocks 
are available. Flour stocks are usu- 
ally at a low level July 1 and ordi- 
narily do not change materially from 
one year to another. The use of wheat 
for food has been computed as fol- 
lows: Total grind by commercial mills 
as expanded by Bureau of Census 
from reports received, plus quantities 
estimated by the Crop Reporting 
Board as ground at local mills for 
home.-use or exchanged for flour, plus 
estimated breakfast food produced 
outside of the commercial flour mill- 
ing industry, plus dutiable imports of 


flour, less exports and shipments of 
flour and other wheat food products, 
less military procurement. 

In estimating consumption for 1939- 
47 the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics used millings reported to the 
Bureau of the Census expanded to 
represent the output of all mills. The 
expanded census figures are now in 
process of being re-examined with a 
view to revision on the basis of data 
from the 1947 Census of Manufac- 
tures. During 1944 the adjusted flour 
production figures prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Census were improved great- 
ly, and beginning with 1945 little re- 
vision is expected. On the other hand, 
expanded figures on production for 
1941-43 may turn out to be too high, 
BAE says. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS AT 2,600,000 BU. 
WINNIPEG—Export business in 

Canadian wheat and flour exceeded 

2,600,000 bu. last week, with the U.K. 

taking 1,727,000 bu. in the form of 

wheat. Israel took slightly more than 

100,000 bu. wheat, while Class 2 

sales were restricted to a small par- 

cel. Class 2 flour sales were equiva- 
lent to only 39,000 bu. wheat, with 

Hong Kong, the Philippines, and 

Tangier the destinations. Under the 

International Wheat Agreement flour 

sales were equal to 770,000 bu., with 

the U.K., Cuba, The Netherlands, 

West Indies, Venezuela, Gold Coast 

and the Belgian Congo among ‘the 

buyers. 











Wheat Consumption, Total and Specified Per Capita Use by Civilian Population* 


——E 


——-Per capita consumptiont 


Total ~Breakfast cereals- 
Year begin- civilian Total Cereal In terms 
ning July food use* wheat Flour weight of flour 
mil. bu. Ib. lb. lb. Ib. 
Average 
BOGRPSES os ic cteciced cs) OB 220 152 3.4 3.1 
BOAT in oy ivners ccess 200 §140 $3.3 2.9 
SS 479 195 9137 $3.3 2.9 
*Includes military personnel eating out of civilian supplies 
tIncludes breakfast food milled outside of the commercial milling industry 
tCalendar years. 
{Determination recognizes that flour exports were at a longer extraction rate than was 
domestic flour. 
§Comparable to the unrevised 3.5 Ib. for 1947-48 (3.7 for 1935-39) previously used, deter- 
minations for which were made by using different conversion factors than at present and 
also by making allowance for wheat used in combination with other grains. No allowance 


is now made for the latter 
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Small Exports Show Subsidy Faults 





COMPETITION OF AUSTRALIA, 
CANADA HAMPERS U.S. SALES 





US. Millers Seek Change in Subsidy Policy Under [WA; 
MNE Group Awaits Meeting; Quota of Wheat 
Agreement Sales to Nigeria Filled 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Another week of 
inconsequential wheat and flour ex- 
ports under the International Wheat 
Agreement has’ been registered by 
Commodity Credit Corp. This reflects 
the unrealistic subsidy arrangement 
which has not only delayed IWA ex- 
ports but is working to the advantage 
of Canadian and Australian millers 
and wheat exporters in such markets 
as the Philippines and Latin Ameri- 
can nations, which are not in the 


Pacific Northwest grain and flour 
exporters have protested the subsidy 
policy but have received no answer 
to formal protests. (See story else- 
where on this page.) 

A Millers National Federation sub- 
committee had planned to meet with 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, earlier this month, but the 
meeting was deferred because of bad 
weather which prevented the millers’ 
committee from arriving here. The 
next session is planned for the early 
part of January. 


Political Wheat 


Since the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture is intent on moving red win- 


ter wheat which has hung over the 
market since the harvest, it seems 
unlikely that USDA will do anything 
on the subsidy until it gets this politi- 
cal wheat off the market. USDA 
pleads a pious interest in moving 
U.S. wheat, but this interest takes on 
a political aspect when the cards are 
down. 

USDA announced that during the 
week of Dec. 16-22, the CCC con- 
firmed sales of 2,894,146 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
wheat equivalent) under the IWA. 
The sales included 51,932 sacks com- 
mercial flour (120,212 bu. wheat 





equivalent), 525,954 bu. commercial 
wheat and 2,247,980 bu. CCC wheat. 
Principal buyers were Greece, Peru 
and Norway. 

Meanwhile, the department advised 
the trade that no wheat agreement 
sales to the British colony, of Nigeria 


’ would be confirmed after Dec. 26 


since the quota allotted to that col- 
ony by the U.K. has been filled. The 
announcement, made Dec. 19, is in 
line with the arrangements made 
with the British to give seven days’ 
notice of the cutoff in British pos- 
sessions of sales eligible for subsidy 
payments. 

The Flour Millers’ Export Assn. 
has reminded millers, also, that Por- 
tugal is nearing the completion of 
its quota under the agreement. Also, 
it points out, the quotas for South 
Africa, Switzerland and Venezuela 
are fairly well filled. 
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MAJOR U.S. EXPORTS 
The major farm products export- 
ed from the U.S. are wheat, cotton 
and tobacco. 





986,000 Bu. Wheat 
Purchased by CCC 
at Portland 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. confined its purchasing 
of wheat to Portland during the week 
of Dec. 19-23, taking 986,000 bu. No 
other grain purchases were made, 
but 165,000 sacks of flour were pur- 
chased for export to Greece. 

CCC purchases for the week and 
cumulative totals for the season were 
reported as follows (in bushels): 





Week of July- 
Dec. 19-23 Dec. 23 
Wheat, Portland 
GROIN. Se cesqnas dss 986,000 43,993,834 
Wheat flour (wheat 
equivalent) ....... 358,050 4,662,312 
GGG. GOTEMGM 4.66 ce esee 1,461,113 
WOW sane tidavessvctpne (6 Oeste 2,666,663 
Rye flour (rye 
SOGUUMEENGD Scarves “eaves 102,679 
GOR. Be xbiswsdctcede anges 41,500 
| FP wee pe 1,381,960 
| ae Re er 1,344,050 54,200,061 





Pacific Coast Millers Repeat Plea 
to USDA to Extend Subsidy Program 


SEATTLE — Pacific Coast ‘flour 
millers have renewed their plea to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to provide a subsidy program which 
would enable them to meet competi- 
tion of Canadian and Australian mill- 
ers in export flour markets. 

Last week the North Pacific Mill- 
ers Assn. and the Pacific area group 
of the Flour Millers Export Assn. 








SUCCESSFUL PARTY—The outstanding success of the Christmas party 
of the Metropolitan Bakery Production Club, Inc., in New York City, 
was primarily due to the efforts of the four officers of the club pictured 
above. They are, from left to right: Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J., president; Henry Voll, Bakers Weekly, New York, treasur- 
er; E. J. Ranney, Ranney Sales Co., New York, and William H. Welker, 
Swift & Co., Newark, N.J., secretary. The annual affair, held at the 
Beekman Tower hotel Dec. 16, featured a cocktail session, a dinner, 
continuous music, prizes and a floor show. The party attracted a record 


crowd of 150. 


submitted to USDA a brief outlining 
of the effects of the competition. 

The brief, which supplements one 
submitted Oct. 28, was forwarded to 
Elmer F. Kruse, assistant adminis- 
trator of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. It was prepared by H. W. Tay- 
lor, vice president of the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, presi- 
dent of the North Pacific Millers 
Assn., and V. B. Smith, manager of 
the export division of the Sperry divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, chairman of the FMEA Pacific 
group. 

The statement points out that be- 
cause of higher U.S. wheat costs 
the Canadian and Australian mills are 
able to sell flour in the Philippines 
and other countries not participating 
in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment at approximately 85¢ sack less 
than U.S, mills are able to sell. 

“We pointed out in our original 
brief that these price disadvantages 
were having an adverse effect on the 
volume of U.S. flour and wheat being 
exported. At this time milling opera- 


tions have been further seriously cur- 
tailed, resulting in reduced earnings 
for labor and restricting markets for 
surplus wheat in this area,” the brief 
states. 

“As we view this deplorable situa- 
tion we feel it must be apparent to 
you that the Canadians and Austra- 
lians are launching a deliberate cam- 
paign to wrest our markets from us, 
and that your delay and lack of ac- 
tion in not granting us a competing 
subsidy is simply aiding and abetting 
them in their campaign and we can- 
not’ sit idly by any longer without 
again presenting these facts to you 
together with our most vigorous re- 
quest for you to correct the situation, 
and that time is the essence for the 
immediate remedy,” it continues. 

“We are not asking for any unfair 
market advantages or favors, but 
simply that we be put on an equal 
basis with Australia and Canada.” 

The statement points out that a 
month after the first brief was sub- 
mitted Mr. Kruse advised that the 
matter had been turned over to the 





U.S. Sales Under Wheat rip pitraane 


The following table shows oy countries of eae the cumulative sales since the 


beginning of the program, Aug. 


1, through Dec. 22, 194 











_ ‘Wheat 
7-Commercial flour— Commercial ccc Total 
Country— ewt. bu. equiv. bu. bu. bu. 

QE 6 FRG 648 06 00 a CEG ES Eee oe coe babh is “COR eee 1,837,185 1,837,185 
Belgium and Colonies ..... 6,035 Baseee. | = “eden 3,453,333 3,467,303 
) Se Pe Se Poe Pe Pee 54,971 TERS. | bebe? Ue Sees 127,247 
SE |. 0% dO OuS Sac awaye woes 247,418 >72,723 §3,000:. 2 =. peves< 584,412 
Dominican Republic ....... 11,340 ee” <> eheseu) => beh eea 26,250 
oe MET ee eee Le 128,344 oT! ea es ee en ee 297,091 
ee SWE co 5% Swed opdens 57,745 133,668 + | ot ee 167,002 
GGGE : Sakéeotuwearhdsasees ie che kT eeekee” . eehews 2,247,980 2,247,980 
Guatemala -........i...6... 128,125 ee OP ees 296,584 
ES Sy peer ere 7,297 16,891 abeese i > haeaws 16,891 
IEE. "Se b> 0 Se dere Keb dibe + ob,.. Mbebed TL spebeebh .- -eeeeer 933,334 933,334 
‘bi Rie atsdbtnaenveces 165,345 ee ee 373,333 756,074 
EE Kee cee Sade OhiST eS hak. 544084... > Labeash > 4). mitbowe 2,015,906 2,015,906 
BNO 44 064.400 teks dice ted Jc ee USERRA. .codees Rapawer ~° "Gektas 3,883,707 
Netherlands and Colonies. Se 484,227 Sees. ap wens 3,196,702 4,317,590 
ee ee 8,965 | SE eaten yn 20,752 
OED ii. 04. 0d th awdAads Secures 576,188 1,331,445 1,064,066 =~ aswne 2,386,110 
ee ee 9,865 wae: : Cevbbac tly & aes 22,835 
PO Levee hha ee heme eh cden: apekeke 7) EB epeeats . ) ieee ees 2,251,857 
Portugal and Colonies ..... 190,558 441,104 1,030,400 2,426,666 3,898,170 
GOMER: APORD 2 ib ccces acc. 64,602 oo SP DS oF 37,333 186,874 
U. E.. Colonies ......53.., 282,897 See ts iggee: Ee ae Bares £4 250 
WOOO cvcacsamctcicta 213,403 See = pee. | 5. eee 493, 985 

6,102,565 8,265,652 16,521,772 “30,889,989 


,. ere tr ay ye <« 2 
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CCC board of directors and that no 
action was taken since further study 
ofthe problem would be necessary. 
The original brief, after detailing 
the U.S. price disadvantages and the 
inroads made in export markets by 
competing nations, suggested that 
the U.S. government has an obliga- 
tion to provide a mechanism whereby 
domestic wheat producers and flour 
millers can compete for an equitable 
share of the world market for these 
products. It recommended these two 
alternative methods for doing this: 
1. Inaugurate a general subsidy 
program outside of the IWA pro- 


gram. 

2. Make wheat available to export 
flour millers at prices which are com- 
petitive with Canadian and Austra- 
lian wheat prices. 

The new brief adds the following 
data to that submitted Oct. 28: 

“Today No. 1 Manitoba northern 
is being offered to Canadian mills at 
$2.18 Canadian currency, or $1.962 
U.S. currency, while our wheat is be- 
ing sold at $2.33 or a difference of 
$.368 bu. 

“Computed in terms of flour, on 
the basis of 2.33 bu. a sack of flour 
this would equal $.85744 a sack. This 
difference is being reflected in the 
price of flour f.a.s. Vancouver, B.C., 
as against f.a.s. Seattle-Portland. To- 
day’s price on Canadian flour is $4.75 
U.S. funds, f.a.s. Vancouver, whereas 
price on equal grade of U.S. flour 
f.a.s. Seattle-Portland is $5.56, which 
is approximately the difference in 
wheat prices. 

“This is also true of Australian 
competition. Australian mills are 
quoting $5.46 sack, c.if. Manila as 
against our price on an _ export 
straight grade of $6.30, or 84¢ sack 
below. U.S. flour. 

“On. page 3 of our Oct. 28 brief 
we gave figures showing flour ar- 
rivals in the Philippine Islands Janu- 
ary through September, 1949, which 
figures show that Canadian flour 
from. 21% of total importations in 
January, 1949, had increased steadily 
to 48.5% in September. We.now have 
figures covering October and Novem- 
ber importations which show that 
during October arrivals of Canadian 
flour amounted to 47.6% and in No- 
vember amounted to-52.4%. 

“We would like to repeat at this 
time that, while the Philippine 
Islands are used as an example, ‘these 
conditions prevail in all the non-IWA 
markets available to millers in this 
district.” 
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COLORADO M. & E. REPORTS 
LOWER SIX-MONTHS NET 


DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has released the following 
interim consolidated earnings state- 
ment of the company, subject to 
year-end adjustments, for the six 
months ended Nov. 30, giving com- 
parisons for the same period of the 
preceding year: 





Six months 
ended 
Nov. 30, °49 


Six months 
ended 
Nov. 30, °48 
Gross sales, less re- 
turns, allowances & 
freight out ....... $49,885,425 
Other. operating 
income— 
Storage; grinding, 
i ee 2 ee oe 


$44,463,668 


549,377 967,172 





beeeceses $50,484,802 $45,430,840 





Consolidated operat- 


ing profit ........ $ 1,201,318 $ 639,744 





Consolidated net 


income 705,528 $ 281,501 





Net income, per share 
common (hased on 
523,174 shares cur- 
rently outstanding) 


$1.35 $ .54 
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U.S. Exports of Flour in First 
9 Months 54% Below Last Year 


WASHINGTON — Total U.S. ex- 
ports of wheat flour during the first 
nine months of 1949 were about 54% 
below those in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948, according to the US. 
Department of Commerce. 

Because of the lower price of Ca- 
nadian wheat, substantial quantities 
were imported and milled into flour 
for export. As a result, U.S. exports 
of flour not wholly of U.S. wheat in 
1949 were 861% greater than those 
for the corresponding period in 1948. 

Price also was probably an im- 
portant factor in the large increase 
in imports of flour from Canada. The 
average price of this imported flour 
was $4.22 sack, compared with an 
average price of $5.21 sack for. U.S. 
exports of flour. This differential 
made it possible for importers to pay 
the duty and distribute the Canadian 
flour in competition with U.S. brands 
in some markets. 

Imports of Canadian flour totaled 
69,410 sacks in the first nine months 
of 1949, compared with 1,670 in the 
same period in 1948, the department 
of commerce reports. 


Totals Listed 


The department listed wheat prod- 
uct exports in the nine-month pe- 
riod of 1949 as follows (figures for 
corresponding period of 1948 and the 
total for 1948 are given in parenthe- 
ses, in that order; in sacks, except 
for cereals): 

Flour 27,100,080 (59,283,070, 74 930,- 
870); flour wholly of U.S. wheat 25,- 
375,590 (59,103,700, 74,674,360); not 
wholly U.S. wheat 1,724,490 (179,- 
370, 256,510); semolina 25,510 (211,- 
320, 220,270); cereals to be cooked 
1,346,000 Ib. (3,453,000 Ib., 4,054,000 
Ib.). 

The total of all wheat products ex- 
ported was 2,713,905,000 lb. in the 
nine-month period, compared: with 
5,952,892,000 lb. in the first three 
quarters last year and 7,519,168,000 
Ib. in all of 1948. 

The value of all flour exported in the 
first three quarters of 1949 was $141,- 
109,000, compared with $395,785,000 
in the same period last year and 
$483,528,000 in all of 1948. 


Brazilian Sales Drop 


The major decreases in flour ship- 
ments occurred in exports to Brazil, 
certain European countries, India, 
Japan and the Philippines. There 
were increased exports of flour to a 
few countries such as Cuba, U.K. and 
the Gold Coast. 

Flour exports in the first quarter 
of 1949 to some of these countries 
are given as follows, in sacks (the 
comparable period of 1948 in paren- 
theses): Brazil 1,313,420 (5,302,300); 
India 1,230 (1,464480); Philippines 
1,845,310 (2,258,790); Japan 1,476,- 
380 (5,494,950); Cuba 1,924,280 (1,- 
754,750); U.K. 1,402,260 (2,140); 
Gold Coast 254,620 (86,560). 

The very material drop in exports 
of semolina and cereals to be cooked 
is due to the loss of the Italian- and 
South African markets. In 1949 Italy 
imported no semolina from the U.S.; 
but instead, took durum wheat for 
processing. in her own mills. The 
Union of South Africa, which in 1948 
took 36% of the U.S. exports of wheat 
cereals to be cooked, took practically 
none in 1949. This was due to import 
restrictions resulting from their 
shortage ‘of dollar exchange. 

Cérn product exports from the U.S. 





LONDON CHRISTMAS DINNER 
INCLUDES U.S. BREAD 


NEW YORK—An American Army 
sergeant on the staff of the U.S. Air 
Attache in London recently wrote to 
American Overseas Airlines explain- 
ing that his detachment had every- 
thing for ‘an old fashioned Christ- 
mas dinner” except white bread. 
English bread, he said, among 
other things, is very brown. The air- 
line turned the letter over to the 
Gordon Baking Co. of Long Island 
City, Queens, and four loaves of 
bread, worth 72¢, left Idlewild Air- 
port on one of the line’s planes for 
London. 





during the first three quarters of 
1949 were, in volume, over 42% be- 
low corresponding exports in 1948. 
Exports of cornstarch and flour were 
down 47% and those of corn meal 
were down 61%, but shipments of 
corn grits and hominy were up 22%. 
This latter increase was chiefly the 
result of increased shipments to Den- 
mark and the Philippines. 


In volume, U.S. imports of barley 
malt from Canada during the first 
nine months of 1949 were equal to 
nearly 71%, but, in value, they 
equaled only about 47% of U.S. ex- 
ports of malt to all destinations. Be- 
cause of the lower price of Canadian 
malt over six times as much was im- 
ported into the U.S. during the first 
three quarters of 1949 as was im- 
ported in the corresponding period 
of 1948. U.S. exports of malt for the 
nine months in 1949 were 37% below 
those of 1948. Brazil, Cuba, Mexico 
and Venezuela were the principal 
countries taking U.S. malt. 

Total U.S. exports of oatmeal the 
first three quarters of 1949 were 40% 
below those of a year earlier. Ship- 


ments of oatmeal in bulk accounted 
for almost three fourths of the total 
value of exports in 1948, but in 1949 
they were only one fourth of the 
total. In volume, exports of oatmeal 
in bulk were only about one third 
of those in 1948 while shipments of 
oatmeal in packages increased about 
58%. This increase in packaged oat- 
meal occurred mostly in exports to 
countries in the Western Hemisphere 
principally Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Curacao, Brazil and Venezuela. 
In general, those countries showing 
the greatest increases in imports of 
U.S. oatmeal were the countries tak- 
ing increased quantities of the pack- 
aged product. 

The large decrease in U.S. exports 
of soybean flour in 1949 was due 
chiefly to smaller shipments to Ger- 
many and Japan by the Army for 
its civilian feeding program. Greece, 
Italy and the Netherlands took sub- 
stantial quantities in 1948 but none 
in 1949. This was the result of im- 
proved availability of other grain 
products for baking purposes. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








' FRENCH COLONY FIXES 


DUTY ON FLOUR AT 6% 


WASHINGTON—The import duty 
on wheat flour in French Equatorial 
Africa has been fixed at 6% ad va- 
lorem and the turnover tax has been 
removed, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce reports. The regulation be- 
came effective in September. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


5c CARRYING CHARGE 
FOR FLOUR WITHDRAWN 


TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has withdrawn the 5¢ bu. car- 
rying charge on flour milled from 
western wheat for sale to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries. 

Board officials said the price reduc- 
tion would be passed on to the buyer. 














DOUGHNUT SAMPLERS—When members of the board of directors of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., were in Buffalo for their Dec. 8-9 meeting they 
spent an afternoon calling on representatives of the bakery trade in Buf- 
falo. Above, sampling fresh doughnuts from Freddies Doughnuts, Inc., 
are, left to right: M. A. Lehman, I. C. Maghran, Allen Q. Moore, H. W. 
Files, and J. L. Beatty from Pillsbury, and Freddie Maief, president of 
Freddies Doughnuts. 
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SLOW FLOUR SALES RETURN 
FOLLOWING SPURT IN S.W. 





Heavy Chain Buying Boosts Business in Hard Winters; 
Spring Volume Slightly Above Previous Week; 
Exports Slow 


Flour business has settled into a 
rather dull seasonal phase following 
a spurt of chain buying activity of 
southwestern flour early last week. 
The purchases enabled mills in that 
area to chalk up sales well over 100% 
of capacity. However, sales by spring 
wheat mills were limited and added 
up to about the same total as the 
previous week. With the wheat mar- 
ket showing easiness, buyers have 
been wary of contracting for future 
requirements, although price levels 
are somewhat more attractive than 
they have been in recent weeks. 
Much of the hesitation, of course, 
can be attributed to the general slow- 
er tempo of business during the holi- 
day season. 


PMA PURCHASES 
CLEARS FOR GREECE 


Export interest was almost totally 
lacking. The only activity of any 


importance was the purchase of 165,-. 


000 sacks of clears by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
for shipment to Greece. The top 
price paid was $4.32 Gulf, for Jan. 
20 shipment from mills. Latin Ameri- 
can demand was only fair, and Euro- 
pean buyers were out of the market. 
Considerable business is anticipated 
after the turn of the year as Nor- 
way, France and Italy have been al- 
located Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration funds for flour purchas- 
es and Holland is expected to re- 
ceive a grant momentarily. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
TOTAL UP SLIGHTLY 


Flour sales by spring wheat mills, 
while showing some improvement 
over the previous week, were only 
slightly over half of milling capacity 
as indifferent demand continued. In- 
quiry early this week was fairly ac- 
tive, however, indicating that buy- 
ers are watching market levels close- 
ly. Sales last week averaged 58% of 
capacity, compared with 48.7% the 
previous week and 22% in the cor- 
responding week last year. The 
amount of business on the mills’ 
books is estimated at 30 to 45 days’ 
running time. This backlog is not all 
that could be desired but is not a 
great deal smaller than the average 
for the past few months. Family 
flour sales were limited, but direc- 
tions improved. 


S.W. VOLUME 
SHOWS GAIN 


Flour business in the Southwest 
started off last week with a flurry of 
chain baker buying that netted busi- 
ness totaling 1% to 2 million sacks 
for mills in the area. A southwestern 
chain bought more than a half mil- 
lion sacks, and an eastern chain 
bought more than a million sacks. 
Later a southeastern chain picked 
up a fair sized round lot and some 
larger independents also booked. 
Sales by southwestern mills aver- 
aged 134% of capacity, compared 
with 35% the previous week and 
13% a year ago. Buying later tapered 
off, with sales amounting only to 
scattered single cars. Family trade 
was slow, but directions picked up. 


HOLIDAY LULL HITS 
EASTERN BUSINESS 


In the metropolitan New York area 
business was seasonally slow, al- 
though a chain baker bought substan- 
tial quantities of southwesterns early 
in the week and distributors made 
scattered purchases of springs. The 
latter bought only for nearby. Ex- 
panded buying of spring wheat clears 
also was reported. However, buyers 
in general showed no active interest 
in replacements in spite of the fact 
that most of them are covered only 
for a short period. 

The usual holiday lull in trade was 
noted at Boston, with most buyers 
waiting for the start of the new year 
to make flour commitments. At Phil- 
adelphia flour sales were very small, 
with many buyers believing that 
price levels will be more favorable 
after the turn of the year when 
farmer marketings of grain may pick 
up. The only buying consisted of 
small lots by bakers who found 
themselves in need of immediate sup- 
plies. The holiday week was dull for 
the flour trade in Pittsburgh. Bakers 
reported a brisk business in sweet 
goods and breads but bought only 
fill-in quantities of flour. It is be- 
lieved that considerable replacement 
buying will be necessary after the 
start of the new year. Family flour 
sales improved. 


SMALL LOT SALES 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


Buying at Chicago was confined 
to the usual scattered small-lot pur- 
chasing for replacements. However, a 
slight improvement was noted. Fam- 
ily flour sales also were for small 
lots. Directions were fair to good. Very 
little new business was completed at 
St. Louis. A few fair-sized lots were 
booked, but most-sales were for small 
quantities. Bakers apparently antici- 
pated their holiday needs in advance, 


with the result that both buying and 
deliveries fell off. 


TRADING IN SOUTH 
SEASONALLY SLOW 


In the South business was season- 
ally slow. Sales at New Orleans were 
confined principally to replacement 
and 30-day supplies, mainly hard win- 
ters. Lower wheat prices stimulated 
some interest, although buyers’ ideas 
of flour prices were below mill quo- 
tations. Spring wheat flour trade 
picked up slightly, but buying was 
not heavy in any category. Cake bak- 
ers took larger amounts to meet 
their needs for the holiday trade, but 
cracker bakers reported lower pro- 
duction and cut back their buying. 


MARKET QUIET 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 


The market remained quiet in the 
Pacific Northwest, with buyers con- 
tent to wait for the turn of the year 
to make new flour comitments. At 
Portland declining wheat prices 
dulled what little flour interest there 
was. Wholesalers and grocers are 
whittling down their inventories, and 
bakers also are disinterested in book- 
ing flour. Exports are slow, with 
even government business lacking. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 62,581 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 73.1% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during Septem- 
ber the latest month for which census 
figures are available, amounting: to 
3,072,077 sacks compared with 3,134,- 
658 in the previous week and 3,369,- 
267 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 2,767,781 and three years ago 
3,398,476. Flour production increased 
24,000 sacks in the Southwest while 
there were decreases in all other sec- 
tions: Northwest, 29,000; Buffalo, 19,- 
000; Central and Southeast, 34,000; 
and North Pacific Coast, 4,000. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NBC ELECTS V.P. 

NEW YORK—Herbert E. Wiggin, 

traffic manager of the National Bis- 

cuit Co., has been elected vice presi- 

dent in charge of traffic, George H. 
Coppers, president, has announced. 








Semolina Business Remains Slow, 


with Only Fill-in Sales Reported 


Seasonal slowness continues to 
dominate trade in semolina and dur- 
um granulars as manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products are op- 
erating their plants on curtailed 
schedules. Sales last week were small 
lots for fill-in requirements. It is 
expected that after Jan. 1 somewhat 
better demand will develop as a num- 
ber of manufacturers are known to 


. be running short of semolina sup- 


plies. However, whether or not the 
buyers will be interested in booking 
ahead or continuing on a hand-to- 
mouth buying policy remains in ques- 
tion. 

The uncertainty of the market 
trend is influencing their thinking. 
It has been pointed out, however, 
that there is a good possibility that 
prices will be stronger in the next 
few months if wheat receipts at ter- 
minals fall off because of bad 
weather. 

The premium for fancy milling 
quality durum early this week re- 
mained at 13¢ over the May future, 
although a decline in the future made 








wheat costs somewhat lower. Weak- 
ness in millfeed market has been a 
factor in holding flour prices steady, 
and standard semolina was quoted 
Dec. 27 at $5.85@5.90 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis, unchanged from last 
week. 

Operations of mills are reduced, re- 
flecting the slow new business and 
moderate directions on old orders. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Dec. 23 were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.29% @2.30% 


Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.23% @2.28% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.18% @2.22% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.15% @2.23% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.11% @2.16% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products’ output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by. mills -repre- 
senting approximately 100% of -the_ total 
U.S. durum’ capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Dec. 18-24 .... 10 222,000 133,287 60 
Prev: week ... 12 255,600 *179,181 70 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 146,809 57 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Dec. 24; 1949 .......5.45- 4,786,538 


July 1-Dec.*25, 1948 .....-...+.- * 4,719,943 


December 27, 1949 


EASINESS CONTINUES 
IN MILLFEED MARKET 


Buying Activity Slowed by Long 
Week End; Some Pick-up 
Anticipated 


The millfeed market remains slow, 
but quotations are only slightly eas- 
ier than a week ago. The long holi- 
day week end slowed buying activity, 
and at least some pick-up is expected 
this week. Bran and standard mid- 
dlings are being quoted at the same 
price, but it is doubtful if middlings 
can be sold at that level as that 
type of offal has been in especially 
poor demand. 

Formula feed sales were very lim- 
ited in the Southwest last week. The 
annual let-up in demand during thc 
holiday season has affected business 
in spite of the arrival of snow in the 
area. 

Snow and sleet which measured up 
to six and eight inches in some lo- 
calities would generally heighten feed 
demand, but not this week. Feeders 
and farmers apparently are satisfied 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 213.7 as of 
Dec, 20, down 4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
184.3, down less than 1 point. 











with present supplies until the end 
cf the year, and dealers are display- 
ing a lack of buying interest as well. 
Carlot sales at southwestern plants 
were slow, and the bad weather cut 
down dock sales to a mere trickle. 

The backlog of orders at most 
plants was reduced to about the low- 
est point in some time. Only a scat- 
tering of orders remains on the books 
for next week and manufacturers are 
anticipating no more than four days 
of running time next week. 

Sluggish egg. prices which have 
dipped to the lowest level in a long 
time put a crimp on poultry and egg 
feed demand. Cattle feed was in fair 
demand, and backlogs of this com- 
modity at plants are reduced con- 
siderably. 

Sales of formula feed last week 
held at about the same level as the 
previous week in the Northwest. 
Some manufacturers reported a drop 
in poultry feed volume, but plants 
specializing in cairy rations and cat- 
tle feed continue to have a satisfac- 
tory volume of business. 

The lower support price for eggs 
announced this week is believed to 
have caused some dealers to hold off 
purchases of poultry feeds for a time. 

Sales made during the week were 
mostly for early January delivery. 
Manufacturing concerns in most 
cases are running 16 hours a day, 
five days a week, and some accumu- 
lated enough business to plan a five- 
day run next week as well. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 46,579 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 48,306 tons in the 
weék previous and 51,732 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,304,859 
tons as compared with 1,469,014 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Holiday Slack Combines With Bearish Report 
to Lower Prices 1@4c at Major Markets 


Wheat markets are easier, reflect- 
ing the usual year-end trading slump 
and news from government sources 
that was generally interpreted as 
bearish. Cash wheat markets last 
week slipped about 2¢, following in 
general the lower futures quotations. 
The only cash market strength was 
noted for lighter test weights of 
wheat at Kansas City. Futures de- 
clines ranged up to 4¢ at Chicago 
for distant deliveries and somewhat 
smaller dips for those deliveries at 
Minneapolis and Kansas City. The 
nearby futures also were down, al- 
though to a lesser extent. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 


- leading markets Dec. 27 were: Chi- 


cago — March $2.16%@2.17, May 
$2.10% @2.10%, July $1.91%, Sep- 
tember $1.9154; Minneapolis—May 
$2.16%, July $2.09%, September 
$1.98%; Kansas City—March $2.14, 
May $2.07%, July $1.87%. 

Large Winter Crop Seen 

The U.S. Crop Reporting Board 
forecast a winter wheat crop of 885 
million bushels on the basis of condi- 
tions as of Dec. 1. This is only about 
2% less than the 1949 yield. The 
acreage seeded for the 1950 winter 
wheat crop was estimated at 53 mil- 
lion acres, about 9 million acres or 
15% less than was seeded for the 
1949 crop. The condition of winter 
wheat was 88% and indicated a yield 
of 16.7 bu. an acre. 

This news, coupled with the final 
report on 1949 production, tended to 
emphasize the bearish supply situa- 
tion and was quickly translated into 
lower futures prices. Other factors 
contributing to the easiness included 
the slow flour sales and export busi- 
ness in both wheat and flour. The 
final wheat estimate showed an in- 
crease of 20 million bushels from the 
November report, and the corn esti- 
mate was hiked a similar amount, 
something of a surprise to many mar- 
ket observers. 

Rather general rains or snows in 
the more northern wheat producing 
areas and rains in central and south- 
ern sections of the country were 
beneficial for winter wheat which 
has gone into the winter with abun- 
dant top growth and good root devel- 
opment in Kansas. In most of the 
western Great Plains, however, rain- 
fall has been too light for good 
growth and some soil blowing has 
been reported. Much of the earlier 
concern over dry soil conditions in 
the Southwest now has been dissi- 
pated, and weather conditions are not 
expected to have a very great influ- 
ence on markets in the next. few 
weeks. 

Spring Demand Dull 


The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis was dull. Receipts were light 
but so was demand. Trading basis 
ruled generally unchanged for the 
week, with premium ranges quoted 
about the same. At the close ordi- 
nary No. 1 DNS wheat was quoted 
at 2¢ over May. Twelve per cent pro- 
tein was quoted at 3@5¢ over May, 
13% protein 7@11¢, 14% protein 12 
-@16¢, 15% protein 17@21¢ and 16% 
22@26¢ over the May price. Average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.67%, and the durum 
12.74%. 

The cash durum situation was also 
about unchanged compared with the 
week before. There was fairly good 





demand for the better milling types, 
but very slow inquiry for the poorer 
qualities. At the close, No. 1 and 2 
hard amber durum, top milling qual- 
ity, quoted at 12@13¢ over the Minne- 
apolis May price; No. 1 and 2 am- 
ber, choice milling quality, 6@1l¢ 
over; No. 1 and 2 durum, medium 
milling quality 2¢ under to 6¢ over; 
No. 1 red durum nominally 12¢ under 
the May price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Dec. 23: 

For Dry Sound Wheat - 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. ........ $2.:19%@ .... 
12.00% Protein .........+.5+- 2,20% @2.22% 
13.00% Protein ...........:.. 2.245% @2.28% 
14.00% Protein: .......5...... 2.29% @2.33% 
16.00% Protein ..6i. 2 vse e soe 2.34% @ 2.38% 


16.00% Protein .............. 2.39% @2.43% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—le each: Ib. to 50. Ib. 
Damage—l¢ each 2 to 3% over 2%. 


Light Wheat Advances 


While very little: change occurred 
in milling grades, the Kansas City 
market was featured by a strong up- 
turn in light test weight values dur- 
ing the past week. Light wheat moved 
as much as a cent a day for several 
days, narrowing the discount gap be- 
tween that type wheat and milling 
varieties. Demand for milling wheat 
was fair, but was held steadier than 
was originally’ predicted for this time 
of the year. Flour output has not 
seemed to. deviate much from the 
four- to five-day average which was 
reached several months ago. Ordinary 
premiums for No. 1 dark and hard 
winter wheat. advanced to 10%@ 
11%¢ over the May future, 12% pro- 


‘tein was up to 10%@14¢ over and 


13%. protein closed- at 10144@16%¢ 
over May. The basic May option de- 
clified from.a high of $2.11% Dec. 19 
to close at a low of $2.07% Dec. 27. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec, 23, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $2.18% @2.33 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 2.16% @2.32 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 2.14% @2.29 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 2.10% @2,27 
Now T BOG. ince ccc cect tents Boke a ane 
Se PS ee re Se Pe PS 2.16%'@2.21 
NO, 8 ROO). 6 coves edesccieccees 2.14% @2.19 
FOR Se ae Ba 6 ceases i ccm eices 2.09% @2.17 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing .Dec. 27 at $2.38@2.39 bu., deliv- 
ered Texas common points. The pre- 
mium for 13% protein was 1¢ bu. De- 
mand and offerings are light. 

Liquidation appeared in the Pacif- 
ic Northwest just prior to the long 
holiday, with offerings of wheat un- 
usually large. CCC accepted. offers 
of nearly 900,000 bu. for the four re- 
porting days, ‘with no other outlets 
available. Offers were reported to be 
largély ‘ah accufnulation’ of day-to- 
day purchases for which there was 
no demand either from flour millers 
or feed. manufacturers: Pricés sagged 
to around $2.19% @2.20 bu., with lit- 
tle interest at the lower. levels. Crop 
conditions. are unchanged. Rain and 
snow: fell over various. dreas of the 
Pacific “Northwest. 


——BREAD 1s. THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ST. REGIS NET SALES 
SHOW. DECLINE.IN YEAR 
NEW YORK==Roy. K- -Ferguson, 
president and chairman:of the board, 
Sts Regis: Paper’ Co:, said. that. earn- 
ings: of the eompany for 1949. will re- 
flect the adverse. condition -of. imper- 
tant business readjustments during 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








Dec. 18-24, *Previous Dec. 19-25, Dec. 21-27, Dec. 22-28, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
SE EAUNOU 0 oan 04 paced ned asaches 644,934 674,091 608,491 563,510 813,314 
te, ip bce, RTE Lee ee 1,214,143 1,189,825 1,485,269 1,244,499 1,326,039 
DEAD ov wepee ste et tomes ks 68% 486,291 505,233 502,223 348,907 464,458 
Central and Southeast ......... 493,709 528,060 466,425 358,719 554,272 
North Pacific Coast ............ 233,000 237,449 306,859 252,146 241,393 
DOORS evi dbacccevteawae hn tA 3,072,077 3,134,658 3,369,267 2,767,781 3,398,476 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.1 73.1 70 69 67 
*Revised. 
e Crop year flour production 
-Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week-~ m—July O-- 
Dec. 18-24, Previous Dec. 19-25, Dec, 21-27, Dec. 22-28, Dec. 24, Dec. 25, 
_- week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 65 59 54 82 17,921,853 19,234,769 
Southwest ...... 76 73 91 80 90 31,417,136 39,053,739 
Buffalo ......... 80 83 83 58 77 13,579,239 14,023,340 
Central and 8S. E. 63 70 60 50 73 13,169,145 14,595,251 
No. Pacific Coast 60 61 79 69 64 6,645,117 8,870,546 
Totals ...... 69 71 76 64 81 82,632,490 95,777,645 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
6-day week Flour ac- 
canes output Bue capacity output tivity 
Dec. 18-24 ...... 408,720 284,282 q Dec. 18-24 ...... 381,360 254,147 6 
Previous week .. 408.720 310.651 76 Previous week .. 381,360 *247,932 65 
Year ago ....... 408,720 399,640 98 Year ago ....... 378,960 215, 092 57 
Two years ago .. 376,920 265,120 70 ‘Two years ago .. 378,360 208,040 56 
Five-year average .............00- 717 Gonchar queries Ce Seeveceveseoes = 
PORFORS BVOCEMD 6 verter accveceads 74 *Revised. THORENS OWEEDE TS DO 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Dec. 18-24 ...... 118,800 96,806 8 4 w . 
Previous week .. 118,800 74,911 63 gp sae } ma 
Year ago ....... 118,800 102,915 Sr: Dee. 16684-34405 662,400 390,787 59 
Two years ago .. 118,800 89,847 76 Previous week .. 662,400 *426,159 64 
Pive-year average .......+.+ssee0- 81 WOGr GES. visa 0s <0 662,400 393,399 59 
Ten-year average ...........eeee0. 68 Two years ago .. 666,600 355,470 53 
e Five-year Average ......62.sseeeee 57 
Salina Ten-year AVeTABe ........ cece ecees 55 
6-day week Flour % ac- *Revised. 
capacity output tivity 
Dec. 18-24 ...... 100,200 87,060 87 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 89,743 90 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ....... 100,200 84,246 84 capacity output = tivity 
Two years ago .. 100,200 80,794 80 Dec. 18-24 ...... 606,000 486,291 8 
Five-year average ................ 82 Previous week .. 606,000 *505,233 83 
Ten-year average ................. 80 XOGP O00 i. csi 604,200 502,223 83 
Two years ago .. 601,200 348,907 58 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Five-year average ..........ssee0 73 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina Ten-year average ...........: Feces 73 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec, 18-24 ...... 1,001,100 745,995 75 
Previous week ..1,001,100 714,520 71 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 898,468 90 
Two years ago .. 959,280 808,735 84 
Five-year average ........sseeeee. 84 
Ten-year average ...........see0e% 80 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 18-24 ...... 780,914 493,709 63 
Previous week . .*755,714 *528,060 70 
Year ago ....... 780,964 466,425 60 
Two years ago .. 715,556 358,719 50 
Five-year Average ........sssecees 58 
Ten-year average ....6....6.sseees 58 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour %o ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Dec, 18-24 ...... 243,000 168,000 6 
Previous week .. 243,000 *171,035 70 
WOON. GOO ieccate 243,000 200,720 83 
Two years ago .. 223,320 168,894 76 
Five-year @VerTage ........-+seeeee 71 
FON-FORE BGUGTRES be cvecosvsicovcce 66 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Dec. 18-24 ...... 146,400 65,000 44 
Previous week .. 146,400 66,414 45 
Year ago ....... 146,400 106,139 72 
Two years ago .. 140,010 83,252 59 
Five-year Average ......-eseeeeees 68 


Ten-year average §..........see0008 67 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, ‘together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


r-—Bouthwest*——. -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 


7-Combined**—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Dec, 18-24 ..... 24,586 654,724 12,426 
Prev. week 24,094 $12,903 
Two weeks ago 23,663 13,177 
BES nc cvcuvcoeke 30,077 804,371 11,718 
SOME. on ces cd done 25,101 800,689 10,562 
os Ae oe 26,832 680,022 15,175 
BEGG. uc ts vovceenes 24,607 681,930 13,660 
Five-yr. average 26,241 724,347 12,708 


367,817 9,567 282,318 46,579 1,304,859 
411,309 $48,306 
10,994 47,834 
381,043 9,937 283,600 $1,732 1,469,014 
464,330 6,919 266,699 42,582 1,531,718 
390,959 8,601 248,891 50,608 1,319,872 
463,133 8,785 274,700 47,052 1,419,763 
413,456 8,762 271,242 47,711 1,409,045 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. ¢t80% extraction basis effective 
March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946 (31 Ib. milifeed accepted as yield of 100 lb. flour). tRevised. 





the year. Present indications are 
that the company’s net sales for 1949 
will be approximately 25% under the 
$162,673,925 reported for 1948, he 
said. 

“A general tendency among pur- 
chasers of commodities to reduce or 
more closely control their inventories 
required an important cutback in op- 
erations during the first half of the 
year,” Mr. Ferguson said. 

Total production of paper and pa- 





perboard in the U.S. in 1949, Mr. 
Ferguson estimated, will approximate 
20 million tons, compared with the 
record of almost 22 million tons in 
1948. 

Mr. Ferguson said that. signs at 
hand suggest. that business general- 
ly has. completed its major readjust- 
ment from .a_commodity-starved 
postwar condition to. the more_nor- 
mal position of a reasonable balance 
between supply and demand. 
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Livestock Economy Promoted 





EGG, DAIRY PRICE PROGRAMS WILL 
GIVE FARMERS FAVORABLE RETURNS 





Dairy Supports Set at 79% Under New Parity System—Eggs at 
75%—Hog Price Support to Reflect 12-1 
Hog-Corn Ratio 


WASHINGTON—Recent price sup- 
port decisions for the 1950 egg and 
dairy crops, plus a probable decision 
to set a hog price support level to re- 
flect a 12 to 1 hog-corn ratio, clearly 
marks the determination of Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
to promote a livestock economy, ac- 
cording to observers here. Last week 
he announced 1950 price support pro- 
grams for dairy and egg crops. 

In the case of the dairy price sup- 
port program, the support level is 
set at approximately 79% of the new 
parity under the Agricultural Act of 
1949, This percent of parity will re- 
turn to farmers approximately the 
same dollars and cents price for dairy 
products in 1950 as producers ob- 
tdined in 1949 at 90% of the old 
parity computations. Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 the U.S Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is required to 
support the prices of dairy products 
at between 75-90% of the new parity 
formula. 

The dairy program runs from Jan. 
1, 1950, through March, 1951. 


Egg Price at 37¢ Doz. 


In the case of egg price supports 
under the new. law, where the sec- 
retary of agriculture had discretion- 
ary authority to support this com- 
modity between zero and 90% of par- 
ity, he chose a 75% of parity level 
which will return an average national 
price of 37¢ doz. to producers. 

According to USDA _ economists, 
this new level of support is one which 
will insure the producer a gross re- 
turn over feed costs. 

The hog price support program, 
which is yet to be disclosed, is said 
to have been tentatively determined 
at USDA to reflect the 12 to 1 corn 
hog ratio. A USDA staff member 
said that any support level under 
that indicated figure would only pro- 
tect the most efficient feeders, where- 
as the USDA wants to encourage a 
supply of grain-consuming animal 
units which will:eat up the large 
stocks of feed grains and vegetable 
protein feed ingredients. 


Livestock Economy Apparent 


Further confirmation of the live- 
stock economy direction of USDA 
policies may be found in a recent 
statement of Knox T. Hutchinson, 
assistant secretary of agriculture, in 
Memphis, Tenn. He said, “The healthy 
swing to a livestock economy is al- 
ready apparent in the mid-South.” 

This emphasis on a livestock econo- 
my for agriculture, as now seems in- 
dicated, reflects the recent report on 
the outlook made to Mr. Brannan 
by Walter C. Berger, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., and J. D. Sykes, vice president 
of the Ralston Purina Co. 

Behind this policy direction, how- 
ever, appears to be a fixed purpose 
on the part of Mr. Brannan to sell 
the nation on his production payment 
princples. In almost every public ut- 
terance either the secretary himself 
or responsible subordinates cite the 
comparative ineffectiveness of the 
present price support methods as 
against the production payment prin- 


ciple. Secretary Brannan said in re- 
gard to the new egg program that 
he was reluctant to reduce the level 
of support but with no other means 
at his disposal other than purchases 
of the commodity he found no alter- 
native, 

He continued by saying he “saw no 
point in moving large quantities of 
eggs into government storage when 
at a slightly lower price level they 
would move directly into consump- 
tion.” 

Under the dried egg purchase pro- 
gram technique, USDA has pur- 
chased approximately 93 million 
pounds of dried eggs at a cost of 
more than 120 million dollars and 
currently has in inventory about 69 
million pounds. 

A not too highly publicized feature 
of the Brannan farm plan is the un- 
derstanding that the secretary not 
only wishes to use the production 
payment plan technique for perish- 
able commodities but would also have 
it available for the basic commodi- 
ties, although his assistant, Mr. 
Hutchinson, says that the loan pro- 
grams are working well on the stor- 
able crops. 

It has been consistently believed by 


grain trade sources that Mr. Brannan 
emphasized the production payment 
principle for the perishable and pro- 
tective foods, since it was in this area 
where he could make the most dra- 
matic showing. 

In the case of hogs, for example, 
a relatively high price support level 
for this commodity as the basis of 
production payments, when the live 
animals would be sold at the market 
price, could produce less expensive 
pork products. It would be. difficult 
to make such dramatic and graphic 
comparison in regard to wheat or 
some of the other basic crops, these 
observers say. 


Plan Gained Trade Approval 


However, when the Brannan farm 
program was first announced, conse- 
quential spokesmen for the grain 
trade stated approval of the plan 
since it would restore free grain 
markets. On two occasions recently, 
Secretary Brannan has intimated 
that he would use production pay- 
ments on certain of these basic crops. 

While the secretary has been an 
aggressive and articulate advocate of 
his farm plan, there is a lurking sus- 
picion that he is timing a final drive 
for its adoption until the new Con- 
gress so that its effectiveness, if as 
great as he claims, would be an im- 
portant influence in the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign. Since his advocacy 
of the plan seems timed to political 
considerations, it seems unlikely that 
he will push the application of the 
plan to any other commodities than 
those where it will carry the heaviest 
general appeal in lower food costs. 
Such sharp reductions could not be 
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made in end products of wheat under 
the production payment principle and 
certainly, it is said, the secretary is 
unlikely to complicate his sales ap- 
proach merely to give back a totally 
free market to the grain trade since 
their weight on election day is small. 


Curtailed Program Seen 


Details of price support methods 
for the 1950 egg crop is yet to be 
made public, but in view of the heavy 
inventories of dried eggs now in the 
hands of the government, it is not 
expected that it will undertake an- 
other program which is keyed to 
such extravagant losses. The USDA 
estimates production in 1950 will be 
2 or 3% higher and amount to an 
outturn of approximately 385 eggs 
per capita. Consumpiion in 1949 is 
estimated by USDA at 374. 

The poultry industry advisory 
committee wii meet with USDA here 
the week of Jan. 9 when the new 
plan will be aired to the industry 
group. 

The 15-month dairy price support 
program carries it through the next 
full year of marketing and the 79% 
of parity price support level is de- 
signed to return to producers ap- 
proximately $3.07 cwt. for manufac- 
tured milk of 3.95% yearly average 
butterfat. The program will support 
prices of all milk. 

Carlot purchases of processed dairy 
products to implement the dairy pro- 
gram will be made at the following 
prices f.o.b. any location in the U.S.: 
Cheddar cheese, U.S.. Grade A or 
higher—31¢ Ib.; butter, U.S. Grade 
A or higher—60¢ Ib., U.S. Grade B— 
58¢ Ib.; nonfat milk solids, spray 
type, U.S. extra—12%¢ Ib.; nonfat 
dry milk solids, roller type, U.S. ex- 
tra—10%¢, and evaporated milk— 
$3.95 case. 





C. H. Bailey Gives Library to GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
dean of agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, has presented his inter- 
nationally known collection of litera- 
ture on milling and cereal chemistry 
to the technical library of General 
Mills, Inc. The presentation was made 
at a Christmas party for employees 





of the company’s research labora- 
tories. James F. Bell, chairman of 
General Mills’ committee on finance 
and technological progress, received 
the gift on behalf of his company. 
The Bailey Milling Collection con- 
tains more than 5,000 reprints of 
technical articles, about 1,000 state 





MILLING LIBRARY DONOR—Dr. ©. H. Bailey, dean of agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, pictured as he thumbs through one of the 
many volumes in his library dealing with milling technology and cereal 
chemistry. Over the years he has collected books on those subjects 
published in many foreign languages. The books will be added to the 
,collection of technical literature he has presented to the research de- 
partment of General Mills, Inc. 


experiment station bulletins, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture publications 
and similar documents dealing with 
milling technology, cereal chemistry 
and related subjects. 

Yet to be transferred from Dr. 
Bailey’s library to the GMI archives 
is a large collection of volumes on 
the same general subjects. Included 
in the collection are books in Rus- 
sian, German, French, Swedish and 
other foreign languages. 

Many of the foreign books are in- 
scribed by their authors and Dr. 
Bailey once explained the inscrip- 
tions by saying that the inscriptions 
“are not just accidents. When I was 
in Europe one time, I learned the 
high commercial value of an author’s 
signature. The book becomes a gift 
and is duty-free. Customs officials 
require that duty be paid on just 
books.” 

A. D. Hyde, vice president in 
charge of research for General Mills, 
Inc., said, in commenting on the col- 
lection: 
~eMis~oritaily, the collection forms 
a record of the most significant devel- 
opmefits in milling technology and 
cereal chemistry since the turn of 
the 20th century. At the same time, 
it delves selectively into the more 
distant past, including such rare items 
as a photocopy of Becarri’s report 
on the original study of gluten first 
published in Latin in 1745. Only one 
original copy of Becarri’s work is 
known to be in the U.S.—at the Cath- 
olic University of America.” 

Mr. Hyde added that the Bailey 
Milling Collection is “doubly impor- 
tant because it is not a ‘museum 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Oklahoma Wheat Growers, Processors 


Organize State Research Foundation 


OKLAHOMA CITY —Leaders of 
every phase of Oklahoma’s wheat 
industry, from the farmers to the 
flour millers, joined forces to promote 
the development of a “perfect” wheat 
variety. 

The new wheat is the goal of the 
Oklahoma Wheat Research Founda- 
tion, which was formed during a 
meeting of officers of 20 Oklahoma 
agricultural groups in the Huckins 
Hotel Dec. 20. 

The new foundation is to be 
financed through voluntary contribu- 
tions from Oklahoma wheat farmers, 
handlers and processors, Keats E. 
Soder, Oklahoma City, who was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the 
foundation, said. D. V. Nelson, Gol- 
try, head of the Oklahoma Certified 
Wheat Growers Assn., was named 
president, and John I. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau, 
is vice president. 

All are members of the foundation’s 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















board of directors, which also in- 
cludes Frank Stauffer, Chickasha, 
president of the Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; A. E. Wolfe, 
Ringwood, head of the Union Equity 
Cooperative Exchange, and Oscar 
Howland, Pond Creek, master of the 
Oklahoma State Grange. Mr. Soder 
is director of the Texas-Oklahoma 
Wheat Improvement Assn. and also 
represented the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn. at the meeting. 

He emphasized the foundation's 
plan to finance its research studies 
and experiments with voluntary con- 
tributions from the wheat industry 
itself. 

But he added that definite rates 
of payment to the foundation fund 
will be worked out to give prospec- 
tive donors an idea what their pro- 
portionate share of the cost should 
be. Tentative assessment rates call 
for a one mill per bushel contribu- 
tion from wheat farmers, a quarter 
mill from elevators, railroads and 
truckers for each bushel they handle, 
and a tenth of a mill per bushel from 
wheat processors. 

“This is not a tax on anybody,” he 
said. “It is purely voluntary, and if 
a farmer subscribes to the founda- 
tion and then is not satisfied with the 
progress being made, his money will 
be refunded.” 

Mr. Soder said the organizing com- 
mittee members and their individual 
groups will spend the next six months 
on a promotional and educational 
campaign, They’ll be out to sell every 
Oklahoman who is connected with 
the growing, handling or processing 
of wheat on the value of a statewide 
program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLAN ELEVATOR 


BOISE CITY, OKLA.—The Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. has 
announced plans to build a 300,000- 
bu. grain elevator here with con- 
struction scheduled to begin soon 
after Jan. 1. Tubular type bins will 
be concrete construction. A semi- 
trailer lift will be installed. Equip- 
ment will include 20-bu. automatic 
scales and a rapid loading leg. Cost 
of the new elevator will be about 
$225,000. 








NO BETTER THAN 
THE BEST 


But Always 
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Top Quality 


“MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 


COTTON and BURLAP BAGS 


Bosworth Company 


P. 0. DRAWER 2840 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


PHONES: 
9.2682 - 9-2683 - 9-2684 - 9-9776 - 9-0477 - LD 348 - LD 530 
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FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president 
H. W. JOHNSTON, Assistant Secretary 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 


W. C. THEIS, Assistant Treasurer 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding 
among the country’s finest flours. 


x “Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








g 


vz, NAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
— GRAIN anaae*, 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e« 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 






CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH" 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Oable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











~) 4 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
‘ WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles TLL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 

















Mill Mutual Service Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 





For Policy Holders : 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Nlinois 








German Millers 
Asks 20% Import 
Duty on Flour 


LONDON—Recent trade rumors 
that the federal government of west- 
ern Germany was considering the im- 
position of a duty on imported flour 
have been confirmed by the news 
that since early November a tariff 
investigation committee under the 
chairmanship of Werner Hagemann 
has been examining the question of 
all import duties. 

It is understood from a reliable 
source that the German millers are 
pressing for a duty of 20% ad val- 
orem on imported flour, although 
they would be willing to compromise 
at 15%. Flour importers and bakers 
are intimately concerned at this 
move, and they are protesting that 
the duty is prohibitive. 

The hope has been expressed in 
several quarters that foreign flour 
exporters will join German interests 
in protesting to their respective gov- 
ernments against an impost which 
might rule out the prospects for fu- 
ture trade in imported flour. Such a 
high duty, outside observers state, 
will merely assist the German home 
milling industry, which they stress 
is, in effect, being rebuilt with Amer- 
ican funds under the auspices of the 
European Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Prior to the war the trade in im- 
ported flour was extensive and was 
carried out not only by German im- 
porters, whose organizations are still 
in being and capable of handling the 
trade, but also through the interme- 
diary of some Dutch importers whose 
work was of considerable value to 
American and Canadian export mill- 
ers. 

The Hagemann committee is not 
expected to report until the middle 
of 1950, and after its recommenda- 
tions have been considered by the re- 
sponsible government departments 
tne matter will have to be considered 
by the West German Assembly. The 
law embodying all duties is not ex- 
pected to become operative before 
Jan. 1, 1951. Observers stress that 
there is still time to make the views 
of the export milling trade known to 
the American and British officials 
concerned. While the U.S. and Can- 
ada are in competition with other 
potential exporting countries, of 
which Britain is a prominent exam- 
ple, it is suggested that it will be in 
the joint interests of all parties to 
take concerted action in support of 
the German importers. 

Preliminary information indicates 
that the committee is expected to 
recommend that no duty be placed on 
wheat and rye while the price re- 
mains subsidized by government 
funds. The millers are asking for a 
duty of 20% on imported bran as 
against the sugyestion of 5% made 
by the importing firms. A duty of 
30% is also suggested on wheat grits 
and pearl barley, but the committee 
is not expected to recommend any- 
thing higher than 15%. The duty on 
macaroni has been suggested at 35% 
and on rice between 25% and 35%. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB HOLDS 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 


PHILADELPHIA — The annual 
Christmas party of the Bakers Club 
of Philadelphia was successful de- 
spite bad weather. Nearly 150 turned 
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out to enjoy the dinner and the sing- 
ing of Christmas carols and each 
member and guest received a Christ- 
mas gift. 

This was also the club’s annual 
meeting and Herbert C. Miller, treas- 
urer, Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., was elect- 
ed president; George Householder, 
first vice president, and William F. 
McCarthy, second vice _ president. 
Francis M. Hawkins continues as sec- 
retary and treasurer. The Bakers 
Club’s next “bakevent’’ will be the 
“father’s and son’s sport night” Jan. 
16 at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, when 
the most valuable player of the Phila- 
delphia Eagles football team and the 
most valuable player of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania football team 
will be awarded a trophy. The club 
expects an attendance of over 300. 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Easiness continues in mill- 
feed markets, although there was some 
promise early this week that more active 
demand may develop. Buying was rather 
limited last week. Quotations are 50¢@$1 
lower compared with a week ago, and 
while standard midds. are quoted at a par 
with bran ‘there is doubt that the mid- 
dlings would bring that price. Quotations 
Dec. 27: bran and standard midds. $43.50, 
flour midds. $45.50, red dog $46. 


Kansas City: Demand is rather slow for 
shorts and only fair for bran. Offerings 
are in fair volume. Mixer interest is mild 
and mixed car demand is only fair. Quota- 
tions Dec. 27, Kansas City: bran $40.25@ 
40.75, shorts $41@41.50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand is slower, es- 
pecially for shorts. Offerings are suffi- 
cient. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$41, shorts $42. Bran last week declined 
$1.50 ton, shorts $2.50 ton, compared with 
preceding week. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed weakened consider- 
ably last week. Demand held up surprising- 
ly well. While mixed car buyers were tak- 
ing less, mixers were showing keen in- 
terest at the prices, off $2@3 ton. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $40@40.50, 
gray shorts $41@41.50. 


Fort Worth: Quotations: bran $48, gray 
shorts $50, delivered Texas common points; 
$2 lower on bran and $3@4 lower on shorts 
compared with the previous week. Demand 
last week was only fair, while offerings 
continued light. 


Salina: Demand last week was good. 
Prices were $2.50 ton lower on bran and 
$3.50 lower on shorts; supplies are ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$40.50@41, gray shorts $41.50@42. 


@47.50, flour midds. $48@48.50, red dog 
$49@49.50; demand is quiet; supplies are 
adequate. 


St. Bovis: No interest is shown by the 
buyers. Prices were 75¢ a ton lower. Offer- 
ings are free. Quotations: bran $44.50@45, 
gray shorts $45.50@46. 


Pittsburgh: Last week's weather was 
springlike, and this did not add up to grain 
or millfeed sales. The usual pattern of 
holiday buying was evident, and a slow 
week of sales in- feed lines was reported. 
Bran, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $52@55.60, 
standard midds. $53@56,10, flour midds. $56 
@58.10, red dog $57@59.10. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
has proven sensitive to a slight expansion 
in offerings. Standard midds. and red dog 
were particularly in a situation where the 
amount available exceeded demand. Re- 
ports in the trade indicate that only small 
amounts are changing hands, with no in- 
terest shown in deferred delivery basis. 
Quotations show bran $1 lower than the 
previous week at $58, while $2 downward 
revisions dropped standard midds. to $58 and 
red dog to $60. 


Boston: An extremely light demand con- 
tributed to a sharp decline in millfeed 
values in the Boston market. Prices dropped 
as much as $6 ton as the continued in- 
activity became more or less pronounced. 
Dealers reported that while it is not un- 
usual for a period of trading dullness prior 
to the holidays that a substantial portion 
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of the trading lull could be accounted for 
in a rather broad movement of flock liquid- 
ation by New England poultrymen. The re- 
cent market price break on eggs has had 
@ severe effect on that segment of the 
industry, and the marketing of fowl has 
reached record proportions for this time 
of the year. Quotations: spring bran $55.50, 
middlings $56, mixed feeds $56, red dog $62. 


New Orleans: Millfeed experienced daily 
declines last week. As a result both feed 
mixers and jobbers confined their purchases 
to minimum amounts and sought the quick- 
est possible shipping date, with no inter- 
est in future bookings. Offerings’ are rela- 
tively light, with the demand for bran 
somewhat better than for gray shorts. Mill 
offerings are slightly freer on _ shorts. 
Bran $50.50@51, shorts $51.50@52. 


Seattle: Offerings were very scarce last 
week. Supplies were tighter than they have 
been for some weeks. However, buying in- 
terest was practically nil, with buyers in 
some instances willing to put rolling cars 
onto the market at discounts in order to 
show cleaner inventories at the close of 
the year. The market: was firm at $52, 
delivered common transit points. Milling 
operations were at a virtual standstill in 
the face of the holiday season and lack 
of export orders. 


Portland: Mill run $51, 
ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary last week. Mills are going into new 
year with a heavy run and bookings almost 
through January. Trade has been steady 
with demand and supply about equal. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $51.50, 
middlings $54.50; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $58.50, middlings $61.50; to Cali- 
fornia: red bran and mill run $59, mid- 
dlings $62, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: All available supplies 
are being used up but no shortages are 
reported, Quotations: bran $57, shorts $62, 
middlings $66, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Milifeed production has been 
cut considerably due to the -reduced flour 
run, but there is still a good demand from 
eastern Canada for available supplies. Sales 
in the prairie provinces are quite unim- 
portant, and some stocks from Alberta mills 
are moving into British Columbia. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $52, shorts $55; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Due to reported heavy de- 
mand from the East, prairie mills have re- 
vised their price ideas upward about $1. Do- 
mestic demand continues slow on _ the 
Coast, and the serious position of poultry 
producers as a result of the shutting off 
of U.K. contracts, is expected to result 
in a further cut in flocks. Stocks here are 
ample for current needs. Cash car quota- 
tions: bran $53@56, shorts $55@59, mid- 


middlings $56 


* dlings $58. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Sales of rye flour remain 
limited, with buying in most cases restricted 
to mixed-car business. Quotations Dec. 27, 
cottons: pure white $4@4.20, medium $3.80 
@4, dark $2.90@3.55. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were small 
last week, reflectimg the usual holiday buy- 
ing lull in all flours. Prices were down a 
fraction, but this failed to interest either 
bakers or jobbers in buying other than 
small amounts for immediate needs. Rye 
flour, fancy white, No. 1, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, $4.55@4.60, medium $4.25@4.40, dark 
$3.80@4.05, blended $5.65@5.75, rye meal 
$4.05 @4.10. 


New York: Light sales of rye flour were 
reported, almost entirely at the lower end 
of the range. Pure white patentS $4.45@ 
4.65. 


Philadelphia: Activity in the rye market 
seems to be concentrated in scattered sales 
of small amounts, something which appears 
to indicate the bakers in this area are un- 
willing to build up stocks until prices are 
more attractivé. The quotation on rye white 
of $4.70@4.80 is 5¢ sack under that of the 
previous week. 


St. Louis: Prices are steady to 20¢ bag 
up. Sales and shipping instructions are 
slow. Pure white $4.75, medium $4.35, dark 
$3.65, rye meal $4.25. 

Chicago: There has been no change in 
the rye market, as only the usual amount 
of scattered small lot sales are being made. 
Directions were fair. White patent rye 


$4@4.25, medium $3.70@4.05, dark $3.25 
@3.46. 

Portland: White rye $6.25, pure dark 
rye $4.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: While some improve- 
ment in demand is reported it is not as 
much as anticipated for this season of year. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$4.55; oatmeal in 98-Ib. jutes $5.50, f.o.b. 
Montreal or Toronto. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal trade 
is thin, with only one or two minor lots 
going for export and domestic trade only 
seasonal. Quotations Dec. 24: rolled oats 
in 80-Ib. sacks $4.75@4.85 in the three prai- 
rie eres oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70 
7d. . 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.49 Dec. 27; 20-oz. packages $3.10 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.35. 








KANSAS 


You can put aside your flour quality 
worries when you book SUNNY 
KANSAS. Bread made with SUNNY 
KANSAS always reflects the expert 
milling and careful wheat selection be- 
hind this famous brand. Don’t forget, 
too, that the Millers National Adver- 
tising Program is a big sales help for 
bakers. Tie your merchandising to 


this $2,000,000 program. 
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PROPELLER VS. PADDLEWHEEL 
—Almost gone with the winds of time 
is the picturesque sternwheeler. The 
sidewheeler went to the river bone- 
yard or to Davy Jones’ locker some 
years ago. Both of them belong to 
the horse-and-buggy days of river 
transportation. In their place now is 
the twin-screw propeller, powered 
either by oil-burning steam engines 
or by diesels. Each of these new types 
has advantages, but river men’s opin- 
ions seem to be coming to the consen- 
sus that the diesel will be tomorrow’s 
virtually unanimous choice. 

It is really too bad about the pad- 
dlewheels. They make a fine picture, 
whether recorded on the eye’s retina 
or on the film of a camera, It will be 
a long time before the romantic mind 
of America dismisses from its con- 
sciousness this image, which is an es- 
sential part of the “steamboat- 
around-the-bend” tradition. When the 
last of the old. wooden contraptions 
has rotted away on the banks and 
propellers have their efficient and less 
spectacular way with all the river 
freightage the river boat’s wheel will 
still splash and cascade romantically 
in the minds of men. (The daddy of 
them all, so far as size is concerned, 
is now a museum piece at Vicksburg.) 


@ The Tunnel Propeller—Adoption of 
the tunnel stern propeller, an inno- 
vation of 1920, was looked upon as 
radical and the older towboat opera- 
tors strongly disapproved of it. Their 
principal criticism was that the pro- 
peller boat would not have adequate 
steering power in backing (of which 
there is a great deal to be done on 
the Mississippi) with its principal 
rudders placed aft of the propellers. 
The rudders of the older type radial 
wheel towboats are forward and al- 
most immediately under the wheel, 
though some of the newer models 
also have additional rudders astern 
of the wheel. Experience, however, 
has proved this criticism unfounded, 
and the improved traction of the pro- 
pellers in recent years has caused 
a complete reversal of opinion. 

Use of the tunnel stern method has 
permitted the installation of rudder 
arrangements which, while retaining 
and improving the steering advan- 
tages of a screw-propelled boat in 
forward motion, also furnish backing 
and flanking performance equal to 
or exceeding that obtained from a 
sternwheel towboat. (Flanking, to 
you, is simply a crafty way of getting 
the huge tows around sharp bends.) 

A recent and very important me- 
chanical development in the propel- 
ler system is a ring-like housing 
completely encircling the propeller 
and controlling the flow of water to, 
through and away from it. The use of 
this device has increased the pro- 
pulsive efficiency of screw-propelled 
towboats from 25 to as much as 


35%. As a_ result, towboats so 
equipped are performing work which 
previously required much greater en- 
gine power. Smaller and less costly 
towboats are possible and the pro- 
tective device has lengthened pro- 
peller life and shortened the time lost 
in making repairs. The river bottom 
is too uncomfortably close to the 
unprotected screw and the river’s 
freightage of driftwood is always a 
menace. 


@ Enter, the Diesel—For several 
years past vessel construction on 
inland waterways has been almost 
exclusively diesel. There are prob- 
ably four diesels to every steam ves- 
sel now ‘in operation. Yet the stern- 
wheelers have by no means vanished. 
For smaller tows in more or less 
local use and for coal transportation 
on the Ohio and its tributaries the 
old-type boat is still very much in 
use. 


The diesel’s advantages are the 
compactness of the engine, which 
needs a much smaller vessel to carry 
it than does the steam engine, and 
the fact that it requires a smaller 
crew and generally eats up less fuel. 


One of the newest and most power- 
ful of the diesel towboats on the 
Mississippi is the Alexander of. the 
Upper Mississippi Towing Corp. Its 
twin propellers are powered by two 
engines developing a total of 3,200 
horsepower. The Aztec of another riv- 
er transportation line develops 3,300 
horsepower from -three engines driv- 
ing three screws. 


@ All the Comforts of Home—Ves- 
sels such as these are modernly 
equipped throughout for the safety 
and comfort of their crews. They 
have well-ventilated and attractive 
quarters, baths and showers, dining 
rooms, well-planned galleys, ample 
refrigerated storage for food, up-to- 
date sanitation and fresh water sys- 
tems and spacious lounges. Up-to-the- 
moment laundries replace the tradi- 
tional bucket. Everything is electri- 
fied. 

A normal tow for vessels of this 
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Upper Mississippi Towing Corp.’s Diesel-Powered Alexander 


sort is eight or even more large 
barges capable of carrying upstream 
at an average of about 4 miles an 
hour a cargo of around 20,000 tons. 

Improvements in hull design have 
brought about greater speed with a 
given amount of power and have fa- 
cilitated towing and handling. Signifi- 
cant among these improvements is 
the gradual abandonment of the scow 
bow (square to you) and substitution 
of the modeled bow. A long rake 
(upward incline of forward portion 
of the hull) reduces water resistance 
and thus increases speed and ease of 
steering. The modeled bow, tending 
toward a point rather than a flat 
or square surface at the prow, also 
aids in casting aside ice and drift- 
wood so that they become less of a 
hazard to the propellers. It takes a 
lot of ice, by the way, to stop river 
traffic, which goes on winter-long 
even as far north as the Chicago end 
of the Illinois River. 


@ New-fangled Barges— Wooden 
barges are largely a thing of the past. 
Nearly everything now is of steel, 
and welded steel at that, Corners are 
rounded to reduce damage caused by 
other barges in 4 tow and to protect 
the tow lines. Steel rolling hatches 
protect dry cargo from the weather. 
Hopper-type hulls enable the han- 
dling of bulk cargo by buckets and 
clamshells with minimum damage to 
the hulls. Intricate valve and pump 
systems facilitate he loading and 
unloading of liquid cargoes and dis- 
tribution. between compartments. 


Two of the most widely-used stand- 
ardized sizes of barges on the Mis- 
sissippi are of (1) 800-to-1,000 tons 
capacity, 175 ft. long, 26 ft. wide and 
11 ft. deep in the hull, and (2) 1,200- 
to-1,400 tons capacity, 195 ft. long, 
35 ft. wide and 11 ft. deep. The for- 
mer is the older and more popular 
size, but the latter is better adapted 
to the modern waterway locks. The 
current trend is toward larger equip- 
ment. Some of the biggest barges now 
afloat have a capacity of 3,000 tons 
and are as long as 300 ft. Petroleum 
barges, which are the most important 
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tanker type, have capacities ranging 
from 9,000 to 22,000 bbl. 


@ The Integrated Tow—A much- 
talked of current innovation in barge 
transportation is the articulated tow 
or vessel composed of integrated 
units. The barges are fitted together 
so that units of two or more will 
have the same streamlined effect as 
one large barge, thus reducing the 
power necessary to produce a given 
speed or increasing the speed obtain- 
able through the application of a 
given horsepower. Examples of this 
type of construction is the Cartasca 
of Cargo Carriers, Inc., a subsidiary 
of Cargill, Inc., used in down-river 
grain carriage, and the Harry S. Tru- 
man outfit (fire 21 guns, Gridley!) of 
the Federal Barge Line. 

Many other barge types are avail- 
able or in the planning stage to meet 
the requirements of the various kinds 
of commodities now moving in in- 
creasing volume. One of these days 
(“working ahead slow,” as the pilots 
put it) we shall have more to say 
about these cargoes and about the 
men and machines that move them. 


C.K.M. 
eee 


The Bible indirectly alludes to the 


_importance given baking by the 


Egyptians when it tells of the im- 
prisonment, with’ Joseph, of the 
Chief Baker of Pharaoh. Although 
the Bible does not state it, the 
chances are, according to a current 
interpreter, that he was jailed be- 
cause of his bad loaves; any wrong- 
doing of a greater import probably 
would have caused his sudden de- 
parture for a future life. 


Look behind most of the wars and 
conquests of history and you wil! 
find a desire for more food... 
more bread . . . was an underlying 
cause. Indeed, the fact that today 
we have settled nations and their 
revolved cultures is a direct result 
of the discovery of how good bread 
is as a food.—Bakers’ and Confec- 
tioners’ Journal. 


eee 
THE VISIBLE SUPPLY 


The winter wind it rustleth 
Across the icy street, 

The family man he hustleth 
To make both ends meet. 

Behind his can, the Red Hot man 
Outyelleth all the throng, 

While, with a cry, the newsboy fly 
Contributes to the song. 

The snow beneath the ‘lectric light 
Doth sparkle like a jewel, 

And he who dropped his pile on 

wheat 

Doth seek to borrow fuel. 


—From The Northwestern 
Miller of 1892. 
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UPHOLDER OF HIS INDUSTRY’S 
GOOD NAME 


HEN Fred J. Lingham made his presi- 

dential address to the Millers National 
Federation in 1933, at the low-water point of the 
great depression, he remarked upon the industry’s 
moral and economic obligations as it entered the 
code-making era in which—though he did not 
then know this—he would figure as mentor and 
master of the industry’s ethics. He looked back- 
ward for guidance upon the exemplary perform- 
ance of milling in World War I, when he served 
his first term as federation president. ‘We went 
through that trying ordeal,’ he said, “without 
any reflection, so far as I can remember, upon the 
honor of the industry.” 

With no intention of doing so, Mr. Lingham 
was stating the ruling principle of his personal 
and business experience and sounding the keynote 
of his life-long effort and achievement as a leader 
of his industry. 

The statement that Mr. Lingham has been 
the most devoted servant of flour milling in his 
generation will nowhere be challenged. When 
the results of this devotion have been finally 
assayea it is not at all unlikely that his biograph- 
ers will call him the industry’s most useful mem- 
ber in the four decades: of his work and guidance. 

We in our publishing family think it is a 
special privilege to be able to say these things not as 
an obituary notice but as a living tribute. This 
is possible because Mr. Lingham is not lost 
through death to the milling industry or to his 
country and community, but is merely going into 
retirement, as was chronicled in these pages a 
week ago when it was announced that the Inter- 
national Milling Co. had purchased the Federal 
Mill, Inc., of which Mr. Lingham had been the 
guiding genuis since 1907. There are many years 
ahead for Mr. Lingham’s continuing interest in 
milling, his unfailing support of right thinking 
and acting in the councils of the industry and his 
habitual demonstration of the meaning of public 
responsibility and business honor. ° 

To recite Mr. Lingham’s multifold activities 
as they are outlined in such a record as Who's 
Who in America is to leave much unsaid concern- 
ing his total contribution to life and thought. He 
has been an inveterate writer of letters, and 
without intrusion his voice has always been heard 
when there was an industry decision to be made 
or a public matter to be shaped or corrected. 
This will be remembered by the innumerable 
persons who know of this part of his record, 
which. lies in and around and beyond ‘the bio- 
graphical outline. 

Mr. Lingham was president of the New York 
State Millers Assn. in 1911-12; chief of the flour 
milling division of the U.S. Food Administration 
(a dollar-a-year man), in 1917-18; a decisive 
instrument in securing passage by Congress_ of 
the Grain Standards Act of 1916; a member of 
the committee on agriculture of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., 1922-24; president of the 
Millers National Federation in 1918 and in 
1933-34; chairman of the Wheat Flour Milling 
Code Committee and Authority, 1933-34; member 
of the Business Advisory Planning Council, 
Department of Commerce, 1933-34; director and 
chairman of the. arbitration committee of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange; member of the Committee 
on Industrial Economics of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers; member of the National 
Committee on Business Welfare of the national 
chamber of commerce; member of the board of 
directors of the Lockport Y.M.C.A.; member of 
the executive.committee of the Millers National 
Federation (honorary member since 1943); and 
chairman of the National Committee on Flour 
Ceilings and Subsidies. He prizes an honor amply 
earned—a gold medal awarded by Herbert Hoover 
for his wartime services. 
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Ghe Staff of 
©he Northwestern Willer 
Looks “forward with You to 
A Prosperous New Year 
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One of Mr. Lingham’s many communications 
to the staff of this journal, which have been 
no less helpful to us than were his epistles 
to the industry, contained a copy of Elihu 
Root’s well known wartime “Prayer for Today,” 
which ought to be reprinted on this page because 
it says more about Mr. Lingham than we have 
been able to put in our own words: 

“God knows, we need men now! We need men 
whose trust is not in words, in rhetoric, in fine 
phrases, or in noble expressions of sentiment, but 
men, genuine, sincere, devoted; men who do not 
so much talk about their love of country or their 
passion for liberty or humanity as men that do 
love their country and do love their liberty so 
much that they are willing to give liberty to 
others as well as claim it for themselves; men 
who think not merely of what they can get out 
of their country, but what they can give to their 
country; men who, upon the basis of plain, prac- 
tical and sensible hard work in the ordinary 
affairs of life, carry ever noble idealism and a 
sincere capacity for self-devotion.” 


MR. BRANNAN PULLS A BONER 


AYBE Mr. Brannan’s ghost writers let him 

down. Anyway, it was quite a blunder he 
made recently in an address before the Consumers 
Cooperative Assn. in Kansas City. The feed trade 
has the laugh on him, though it’s really not at 
all a laughing matter that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, whether through ignorance, inad- 
vertence or deliberate intention, should consider 
himself called upon to traduce the good name 
of the feed manufacturing industry. 

The Secretary was making the point that 
cooperative members should not think of the 
patronage refund as the only benefit they receive 
from membership. Declaring that there are other 
valuable co-op services, he said: 

“Let’s take a look at those services—in a hard- 
headed way! A good way to do this is to visit al- 
most any typical marketing center—in almost any 
section of the country—and visit a feed store. It 
doesn’t really matter for our immediate purpose 
here whether it is the co-op establishment or one 
of the others. If our errand is to buy a bag of 
dairy feed, we will find the ingredients—the 
formula—plainly printed for all to read. You know 
what you are getting. Some of the mystery has 
been taken out of feed buying. 

“It wasn’t always this way. Any good dairy 
farmer can tell you that buying feed in the dark 
is a risky adventure at any time. This bag of feed 
with its facts and figures clearly labeled is a 
symbol of cooperative achievement. Open formula 
feeds and fertilizers are the accepted practice to- 
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day because the co-ops led the way in developing 
and establishing grades and standards. It is worth 
noting, in passing, that many states have enacted 
fertilizer and feed tag-laws which have made the 
cooperative practice of telling the truth compul- 
sory for all distributors of feed and fertilizer.” 

Mr. Brannan mistakes the listing of ingredients 
on a feed tag, or in a registration, for an open 
formula. But his misinformation evidently goes 
much farther. His unfortunate attitude toward 
the feed manufacturer (non-co-op) indicates that 
he knows very little about feed laws and their 
history, feed control work, or even cooperative 
practices in regard to feed manufacture and dis- 
tribution. It is even more certain that he knows 
little about the feed manufacturing industry. If 
he did, he would not imply that it is comprised 
of liars and charlatans who need to be held strict- 
ly in line. It is unfortunate—even tragic—that 
one occupying his cabinet position would be so 
misinformed and so apparently biased concerning 
a responsible industry that is performing a valu- 
able service to agriculture and to farm income. 

There is, of course, no state that requires open 
formulas for feeds. The fallacy of open formulas 
is commonly understood. Feed control officials and 
cooperative leaders in a number of instances have 
joined with proprietary companies in the industry 
to point out to legislators that an open formula 
actually helps the potential chiseller, because it is 
impossible by any test to determine whether the 
stated percentages of the various ingredients 
actually are in the feed. There is no adequate 
way of enforcing an open formula law, and the 
dishonest manufacturer could gain an advantage 
over the honest one, simply because he would have 
no compunction about making false claims. Also, 
the feeder—the buyer of feeds—in many instances 
would be handicapped by open formula laws, 
which force uneconomical inelasticity in the ration 
by preventing changes necessitated by fluctuating 
markets. There are quite a number of coopera- 
tives, including some of the largest, who use open 
formulas; but there are many who do not do so 
and who recognize the disadvantages and dangers 
in any such requirement. 

Perhaps we should be charitable and allow the 
Secretary his margin of error without prejudice. 
Our knowledge of it, however, is going to make 
us even more inclined than we have been all 
along to look for Brannan bugs in his big farm 
plan. 

@® @ 6 


This is how big the farmer’s halter is: Pro- 
duction on two thirds of the nation’s crop land 
will be under government controls next year... . 
All of the basic crops—wheat, corn, cotton, to- 
bacco, peanuts, and rice—will be under control. 
; . Some of the nonbasics, such as potatoes, 
will be controlled through marketing agreements 
and other devices. . . . Basic crops alone involve 
nearly 200 million acres out of a total 300 mil- 
lion acres of inter-tilled and close-growing crops. 


The nation needs adequate farm production 
to meet the requirements of the domestic market. 
For this production the farmer is entitled to a 
parity price that will give him equality of income 
with city workers. Surplus production, however, 
is the farmer's own responsibility and he should 
pay the cost in supporting plans for surplus dis- 
posal. This is the only way out that can be lasting. 
—John Brandt, president of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation. 


Cooperative Digest looks for a White House 
move to win support for the Brannan produc- 
tion payment plan by linking it with a national 
health program—more and better food for all. 
When government contrives to put before us 
the food it thinks we ought to eat only one 
short step more permits a bureaucrat to say we 
not only should but must eat it. 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—It was reported earlier 
that an Anglo-Canadian. agreement 
had been reached whereby the United 
Kingdom will shift some $20 million 
from Canadian wheat purchases , to 
provide Britain with Canadian bacon 
next year. J. G. Gardiner, minister 
of agriculture, said that he could not 
comment on completion of the wheat- 
bacon negotiations, but stated that 
the original plan had been a Canadian 
proposal. Under the plan Canada will 
defer shipment of approximately 10 
million bushels of wheat under the 
140 million bushels 1949-50 contract. 
Anglo-Canadiah negotiators are still 
discussing the price per pound the 
U.K. will pay for the bacon. The 1949 
price was $36 cwt., but Britain is 
asking that it be reduced to $30. 

A later report says that Canada 
may complete 1950 contracts with the 
U.K. for salmon and lumber with dol- 
lars to pay for same to be obtained 
by increasing deferred wheat ship- 
ments to 15 million bushels in place 
of the original 10 million bushels to 
be deferred in order to pay for Ca- 
nadian bacon. The Canadian govern- 
ment is believed to feel that Cana- 
dian wheat growers would gain rath- 
er than lose if the deal goes through. 
It is understood that Britain will 
take delivery of this deferred wheat 
early in the 1950-51 crop year paying 
prices fixed under the 1949-50 con- 
tract, $2 bu. for No. 1 northern. 

Both cheese and bacon producers 
intend to ask that the government 


By A. Hi. Bailey 





introduce floor prices on 1950 pro- 
duction if contracts are completed at 
lower than current prices. It is un- 
derstood that the cabinet is not com- 
pletely in favor of price support for 
these commodities as it would leave 
the cabinet wide open for price sup- 
port requests for other products. 
Meanwhile the price of eggs across 
the country began declining as a 
direct result of the announcement 
that the U.K. will not buy Canadian 
eggs next year. Sudden declines oc- 
curred as the department of agricul- 
ture notified producers that after this 
week it will no longer buy eggs to 
fill the 1949 British contract. The 
contract called for shipment of some 
40 million dozen at approximately 45¢ 
doz. Grade A large eggs which sold 
for 75@78¢ doz. two weeks ago are 
now retailing at 47¢ in Toronto. 


NEW MARKETS 
FOR CANADA 


After attending the Commonwealth 
foreign ministers’ conference in Cey- 
lon in January, L. B. Pearson, secre- 
tary of state for external affairs, 
plans to fly through the Far East 
looking for new markets for Cana- 
dian commodities. C. D. Howe, minis- 
ter of trade, is planning a tour 
through parts of Europe also on the 
lookout for new markets for Cana- 
dian goods. Mr. Howe will stop off 
in London and hold talks with Cana- 
dian and U.K. authorities there, but 


on being asked whether he will talk 
over the prospects of making greater 
food sales to the U.K., Mr. Howe 
said he did not plan any such talks. 
Although both he and Mr. Pearson 
will be looking for markets, Mr. 
Howe said, there was little need to 
worry about the subject of foreign 
trade. Canada has been able to sell 
all her exportable surpluses in the 
past and hopes to continue to be 
able to do so in the future, he de- 
clared. This statement conflicts with 
recent statements of J. G. Gardiner, 
minister of agriculture, warning Ca- 
nadian farmers of the bad times 
ahead. 


BRITAIN’S BUYING 
POLICY HIT 


Back from a visit to the U.K. 
where he attended meetings of the 
international confederation of free 
trade unions, Pat Conroy, secretary 
of the Canadian congress of labor, 
told a press conference in Ottawa 
that he did not agree with J. G. Gar- 
diner, minister of agriculture, that 
the shift in Britain’s purchasing pol- 
icy was deliberate. He agreed that 
failure to buy in Canada might prove 
to be inadvisable. If any government 
tries deliberately to freeze Canada 
out of the British market, he de- 
clared, it would be acting against 
the general thinking of the British 
people. 





Malaya Returns 
Wheat, Flour 
to Private Trade 


LONDON — The _ government of 
Malaya has decided to return the 
trade in wheat and wheat products 
to private hands. In consequence, the 
flour trade is to be returned to nor- 
mal commercial channels. 

This decision was made because it 
was considered that wheat was not 
now in short supply and that the con- 
tinuance of the government procure- 
ment system could not be justified. 

Merchants and bakers were dissat- 
isfied with the old system because 
they were not able to obtain the types 
and brands of flour which they de- 
sired and were entirely dependent 
upon allocations from the govern- 
ment pool. Chinese merchants in 
Singapore have always stressed this 
point, although during the war they 
were forced to accept flour which 
gave no indication of its mill of 
origin. 

Had Prewar Advantage 


Australian millers were in a strong 
position before the war, and their 
brands were stated to be popular. 
Lately, however, observers report 
that the Canadian millers have cap- 
tured the bulk of the trade because 
they are able to meet the request 
for branded flour. 

Millers in western Australia are 
anxious to regain the trade, and they 
consider that the natural advantages 
arising from a shorter haul and low- 
er freight charges ought to be used 
to revive sales. Representative mill- 


ers have called for greater effort 
and are pressing for the dropping of 
controls exercised through the Aus- 
tralia Wheat Board which, some al- 
lege, are hampering development. 

Encouragement for their efforts is 
expected to result from the return of 
the anti-Socialist parties at the re- 
cent election, R. G. Menzies, the 
prime minister designate, has stated 
that the productive capacity of the 
British commonwealth for food and 
raw materidls is greater than that 
of any other national group and that 
the more food which could be pro- 
duced in the commonwealth the small- 
er would be the drain on dollars and 
more stable would be the British 
economic position. There was, he con- 
sidered, a growing feeling of irrita- 
tion at bureaucratic control and a 
feeling that ministers had enjoyed 
too much power. 

Consequent upon the lifting of the 
ban on shipments to Indonesia, the 
Australian millers are taking steps 
to obtain a share of the flour trade 
in that territory. Formerly shipments 
amounted to 100,000 tons a year, 
but much of this had been lost to 
the U.S., Canada and South Africa. 

An official statement issued by 
the Australian government reveals 
that flour production in the year 
ended June 30, 1949, amounted to 
1,630,000 short tons, an increase of 
90,000 tons over the previous 12 
months output which was returned 
at 1,540,000 tons. It was also 263,000 
tons ahead of the 1938-39 production 
figure of 1,373,000 short tons. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FARM MECHANIZATION 

OTTAWA—Figures published by 
the Bureau of Statistics reveal that 
Canadian farmers have stepped up 
very substantially the mechanization 





of their farms. At wholesale levels 
Canadian farmers in 1938 bought $35 
million worth of farm machinery. In 
1948 they bought $168 million. High- 
er prices, however, accounted for 
some of the increase. Tractors and 
harvesting machinery made up the 
most important sales. Prairie farm- 
ers were the largest purchasers. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRINIDAD ENDS DUTY 
ON CANADIAN FLOUR 


TORONTO — The Department of 
Trade and Commerce has advised 
that wheat flour imported into Trini- 
dad became free of duty under the 
British preferential tariff and sub- 
ject to duty of 48¢ per 196 lb. under 
the general tariff by resolution of 
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the legislative council on Oct. 28. 

The former rates were 36¢ and 84¢ 
per 196 lb. for British preferential 
and general tariffs, respectively. The 
British preferential tariff applies to 
commonwealth products and the gen- 
era) tariff to noncommonwealth prod- 
ucts. One Trinidad dollar equals $.64 
Canadian. 


——~BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PERSIA REMOVES WHEAT 
IMPORT, SALES CONTROLS 


LONDON — The Persian govern- 
ment has decided to allow the free 
importation of wheat. Controls on 
sales have also been removed, accord- 
ing to a report from Teheran. 

The serious shortage which arose 
as a result of the poor harvest ex- 
perienced in 1949 has been eased by 
large imports. Deals have recently 
been made with the U.S. for 150,000 
tons while Russia will supply a fur- 
ther 100,000 tons. Some 20,000 tons 
will come from Iraq and Pakistan. 
Because of these measures there is 
now no likelihood: of the forecasted 
shortage of flour and bread during 
the coming winter. 

Observers believe that, despite the 
desire of Persian authorities to in- 
crease home production, imports wil' 
be required for many years to come. 
The land hitherto used for wheat has 
deteriorated, the most notable exam- 
ple being that of the Khoosistan area, 
formerly the most important wheat 
growing district. Extensive irrigation 
measures are planned for the next 
seven years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIA’S 10-MONTH IMPORT 
OF FOOD GRAINS LISTED 


‘ LONDON—The government of In- 
dia has announced that total food 
grains imported into the country 
during the 10 months ended Oct. 31, 
1949, amounted to 2,848,000 long 
tons. Wheat and flour are included at 
1,776,900 tons and corn at 133,910 
tons. 

The authorities are pressing their 
campaign for greater home produc- 
tion and have forecast that expected 
imports in 1950 will be less than those 
for 1949. 

The government is sponsoring an 
experiment for the growing of a sub- 
stitute for jute. The current world 
shortage which is hampering the pro- 
duction of jute products is expected 
to create a demand for an effective 
substitute and agricultural experts 
have accordingly recommended the 
experimental planting of an area of 
10,000 acres of a plant called mesta. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Never before have the 
evils of government to government 
trading been so effectively demon- 
strated as during the past few weeks, 
as reflected in the general opinion 
of most British observers, and it has 
the support of the man in the street 
who, after all, stands most to lose 
by breakdowns in the negotiations 
for vital food supplies. The interfer- 
ence of governments in matters which 
should be arranged by private. trad- 
ers using their own initiative and 
judgment is leading to hard words. 
Most people, of course, delight in 
reading accounts of the now. reguler 
slanging matches between British 
representatives and those of Argen- 
tina though they admit that the use 


By George E. Swarbreck 





of strong language is no way to bring 
off a successful business deal. 

What is regrettable, however, is 
the renewed outburst of public re- 
crimination between Britain and 
Canada. Such matters should not be 
aired in public since they result in 
the jeers and sneers of Russians and 
other antagonistic observers always 
ready to make capital out of any 
breach in Britain’s relations with he: 
North American friends. 

Britain’s inability to buy Canadian 
food results from the current world 
shortage of dollar purchasing power, 
and until that is settled trade be- 
tween the two countries can neve! 
be as great as each would desire. On 
the other hand, there is no necessity 
for the attitude of belligerency 
adopted by some Socialist politicians 
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and their official representatives 
when implying that the fault lies 
_ with Canada. It does not, observers 
emphasize. Until these highly paid 
negotiators, operating without incen- 
tive of the much abused profit motive, 
learn that trade is a two way busi- 
ness and a necessity for obtaining 
sustenance, rather than a major dis- 
pensation of charity, there can be no 
improvement in the relationship. 

It is easy to criticize such matters. 
It is also easy to be constructive, and 
the answer to this particular prob- 
lem is simple. Whether the commodi- 
ties under negotiation be grain, flour 
or any other vital food product, gov- 
ernments should ‘get out of the way 
and entrust the conduct of negotia- 
tions to men long experienced in deal- 
ing with each other without the 
dangers of intrigues and mistrust, 
creeping in, it is felt. Government in- 
formation officers say that the British 
bulk buyers are former traders and 
that they operate as though they 
were private firms handling trade as 
it always has been handled. This, in 
the opinion of observers, is not true. 
Such men, able as they are, are 
hidebound by civil service tradition. 
They are unable to take snap deci- 
sions in the way that the private 
trader would when the opportunity to 
make a satisfactory deal presents 
itself. Tirne*is money in all business 
activity. Money means nothing to 
holders of the government purse. 


EUROPEAN . 
GRISTS 


English millers have been instruct- 
ed to use more imported wheat in 
the grist for bread flour. This deci- 
sion has been welcomed by baker 
and consumer alike, since it portends 
an improvement in the quality of 
the bread, laboring as it does under 
an extraction rate of 85%. The rap- 
idly decreasing supplies of home 
grown wheat now coming off the 
farms have necessitated a reduction 
to a minimum of 25%, while the in- 
clusion of Manitoba has been stepped 
up to 55%. The permitted maximum 
use of Australian wheat is 10% while 
the balance of 10% is made up from 
other wheats. 

The trend in continental Europe is 
just the -opposite. There domestic 
wheat is still plentiful and the Bel- 
_ gian millers were recently instructed 
to step up the inclusion of home 
wheat from 60% to 70%. In The 


Netherlands the use of domestic 
wheat in A-flour, the cheapest prod- 
uct with an extraction of 85%, has 
been increased to 50% as opposed to 
the former operating figure of 30%. 
Imported wheat is included at 42%% 
and the rye content has been sliced 
from 10% to 74%%. For better quality 
flour with an extraction rate of 78% 
the proportion of home wheat has 
been increased from 25% to 40% at 
the expense of imported wheat. The 
recent acute shortage of imported 
flour in Holland, due to the delay in 
settling the buying program, has re- 
sulted in the temporary introductjon 
of a new rationed flour of 78% ex- 
traction made from 25% domestic 
wheat and 75% imported. The first 
steamers with imported flour were 
expected to arrive toward the end of 
December. The grist for patent flour, 
extraction 70-72%, remains unal- 
tered. 


The increase in the use of domestic 
wheat is an indication of the vigor 
with which many European countries 
are persevering with their plans to 
achieve self-sufficiency. A bad crop 
year could upset this, and in this 
event U.S. and Canadian exporters 
could expect calls for wheat and 
flour. : 


ITALIAN BREAD 
PRICES 


A government sponsored inquiry in 
Italy into the costs of bread production 
is expected to result in a reduction of 
10% in the price charged to the con- 
sumer. Plans are being made to 
extend the area sown to wheat in 
order to save the foreign exchange 
hitherto required to buy imported 
supplies. The government has ex- 
pressed satisfaction at a wheat crop 
reported to be over 7 million metric 
tons. 


EGG EMPTYING 
MACHINE 


A Dutchman has invented an egg 
emptying machine which he claims 
ean operate at the speed of 2,000 
units an hour. The machine is based 
on the centrifugal system, thus en- 
abling the shells to be emptied com- 
pletely. The liquid is drawn off at 
the bottom of the machine by means 
of a valve, thereafter being fully 
beaten up. The price of the machine 
is $200 c.if. New York. The sponsors 
expect sales to be extensive. 
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JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


LIMITED 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 


Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 


“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” « “MAGIC” 
Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM : WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HEARS ABOUT FOOTBALL 


CHICAGO—The operations of the 
Chicago Bears professional football 
team were told at the Dec. 14 birth- 
day luncheon of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago which drew a record attend- 
ance, 

James Regnan, Weber Flour Mills, 
Chicago, made arrangements for 
members of the Chicago Bears and 
Walter Halas, chief scout for the 
team, to appear on the program. The 
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two players in attendance were 
George Connor and Sid Luckman. 
Mr. Connor, Thomas E. O’Neill Co., 
Chicago, who is a member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, was an all- 
American tackle from Notre Dame. 
Sid Luckman, known to professional 
football fans as “Mr. Quarterback,” 
earned this title for his playing in 
the past eight years. Among other 
things, they brought out that a foot- 
ball team is not unlike a business, 
or club, in that there is always a 
leader to inspire the team, and it 
takes unified cooperation to win. 








The Choice of the wean Hard ¥ Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Vattey Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Experienced Service 
to Millers in Cash 


Grain and Futures 





PAUL UHLMANN, President 


R. HUGH UHLMANN, 
Vice President 


E. G. O’DOWD, Secretary 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade « Movee 5 Board of Trade 








J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, 


© Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 


R. B. CALDWELL 
E. M. SUMMERS 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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Birthday mementoes were received 
by Floyd Armistead, Armistead’s 
Bakery, Chicago; DB. D. Yaughan, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Chicago, and 
David L. Goodman, Chicago Almond 
Products Co., Chicago. Other “birth- 
dayites” attending were: A. J. Bam- 
ford, Bakers Weekly, Chicago; Otto 
L. Bergt, Metz Bakeries, Chicago; 
George Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., Chi- 
cago; R. J. Crowley, E, I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Chicago; Sey- 
mour S. Fagan, Seymour S. Fagan 
Co., Chicago; J. W. Hines, S. E. Mc- 
Carthy, General Millis, Inc., Chicago; 
I. Pomerantz, Dutchland Bakeries, 
Inc., Chicago; C. E. Riley, The Bro- 
lite Co., Chicago; J. L. Rood, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Chicago, and T. L. 
Spalding, Marathon Corp., Chicago. 

The annual “good fellowship par- 
ty,” the “founders day’ honoring the 
founders of the club and the January 
birthday luncheon are scheduled for 
Jan. 25, according to an announce- 
ment by Frankie Trochim, P. G. Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, club president. 
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BORDEN PLANS CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES PROGRAM 


NEW YORK—tThe Borden Co. 
plans a capital expenditures program 
of about $15,600,000 next year, chief- 
ly for. plant modernization and re- 
placement of equipment, Theodore G. 
Montague, president, told stockhold- 
ers recently. 

No important new building projects 
are included in the program, Mr. 
Montague said. Construction is for 
the most part limited to the mod- 
ernization and expansion of present 
structures. 

The largest single item provided 
for in the budget is the purchase of 
new trucks, according.to Mr. Mon- 
tague. As one of the country’s prin- 
cipal fleet operators, Borden’s re- 
places about half of its vehicles in 
a normal four-year period. 
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KANSAS CITY GMI CLUB 
HOLDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


KANSAS CITY—The Men’s Club 
of General Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
sponsored a Christmas party for 
company personnel Dec. 17 at Drexel 
Hall in Kansas City. There was a 
talent show staged by employees of 
the company, followed by dancing 
and refreshments. 
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Pillsbury Sponsors 
Ads Promoting 
Bakery Products 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is running a series of newspa- 
per ads in a large number of news- 
papers from coast to coast claiming 
that the “easiest,” “simplest,” “quick- 
est” and “surest” way of all to have 
baked foods is to “Buy them from 
your baker.” 

“This is the fourth year of a con- 
tinuing campaign of newspaper ad- 
yertising on behalf of bakers,” said 
Harvey J. Patterson, division vice 
president, bakery products sales. 

Month after month the ads will ap- 
pear in the nation’s newspapers. They 
promote cakes, rolls, bread and spe- 
cialties. Each three column by 14 in. 
advertisement carries a picture of the 
baked food.it promotes. 

“We have had such an enthusiastic 
response to our campaign from bak- 
ers everywhere that we have decided 
to expand it,” said Mr. Patterson. 
“We have had very favorable compli- 
ments from officers of bakery asso- 
ciations, and from many individual 
bakers on the effectiveness of these 
business building advertisements.” 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
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Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
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-The Rodney Milling Co. 
quate Storage "1:50 000 Tas. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
* FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
" 1209 Statler Bldg. 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |- 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 
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*“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours- 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS MINN, 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. $. A. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











. 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millefs for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 























Dr. Bailey is 


(Continued from page 16) 


piece,’ but the literary working ~- tool 
of a great leader in the field of mill- 
ing technology and cereal chemistry. 
It is the ‘cream’ of half a century’s 
scientific writings on milling and bio- 
chemistry, collected by an eminent 
authority. Its completeness is indi- 
cated by the fact that Dr. Bailey 
was able to find more than two thirds 
of the references for his book, ‘Wheat 
and Wheat Products’ in his own files.” 

Dr. Bailey, who served as director 
of research for General Mills from 
1929 until 1938, said the company 
helped him assemble his collection 
by sponsoring three of his European 
tours; during these trips, he gathered 
literature from virtually every lab- 
oratory of major importance in 
Europe. “Because of General Mills’ 
contribution and because I enjoyed 
such a fine, wholesome relationship 
with the company, General Mills re- 
search department is a logical custo- 
dian for my collection,’ Dr. Bailey 
said. 

Before becoming dean of agricul- 
ture at the university, Dr. Bailey 
was in charge of cereal chemistry in- 
vestigations in the division of agri- 
cultural biochemistry. It was during 
his headship of that department that 
what is now referred to as the “Bailey 
school” of cereal chemists came into 
being. The division of agricultural 
biochemistry has graduated a large 
percentage of the nation’s top-rank- 
ing cereal chemists, the majority of 
whom were at some time students of 
Dr. Bailey’s. 

He is internationally recognized as 
a leading authority in cereal chem- 
istry and is the holder of the Thomas 
Burr Osborne Award from the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, 
and the Nicholas Appert Medal, pre- 
sented by the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists. 

The company plans to prepare a 
printed catalog of material in the 
collection. Miss Margaret Hilligan, 
librarian for General Mills research 
laboratories, said that the collection 
will be available for reference to all 
interested persons. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Dec. 17 and 24: 


BRAN— Dec. 17 Dec, 24 
December .... $41.75@ 42.25 $40.35@ 40.75 
January ...... 41.95@ 42.75 «+++ @*40.80 
February ..... 42.35@ 43.15 oe ee @*42.20 
ee eee 42.70@ 43.25 42.45@ 42.50 
BO ued béiaor 40.50@ 42.00 «+e @*40.50 
SRA swit-c 6's od 39.60@ 40.50 38.00@ 39.00 

SHORTS— 

December .... $....@*43.40 §.... aa 
January ...... 43.25@ 43.85 41:50@ 41.90 
February ..... 45.00@ 46.00 42.75@ 43.40 
BERIGM | 6 40 6s wae 46.50@ 47.50 ees @*44.50 
AGE cvvcccces 47.25@ 48.00 45.50@ 45.60 
aS 47.60@ 48.25 45.50@ 46.25 
Sales (tons) .. 1,080 1,440 

*Sale. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Dec. 17, 1949, 
and Dec. 18, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— rin bond—, 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 


17, 18, 17, 18, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ......224,400 170.070 1,625 5,925 
Canes etn e' 49.639 45,403 » ea avis 
UOsete wsisrabe 19,876 12,414 3,644 4,303 
MOG thiceanke 9,192 5,102 747 1,834 
Barley ...... 32,321 17,100 3,972 2,832 
Flaxseed .... 16,657 21,662 pee ose 
Soybeans .... 18,448 15,108 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afioat in Canadian markets Dec. 17 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses);> wheat, 6,050,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 4,161,000. (2,970,000); oats, 151,000 
(3,000); barley, 2,443,000 (1,000); soybeans, 
100,000 (2,000). 
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MILLING WHEAT 
~ Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 
variety. 


Ash for: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


J KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY ‘ 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 











NO. 1 OF A SERIES 


FAMOUS TOWERS 


The Tower of Babel wasn’t a myth, but an actual struc- 
ture in lower Mesopotamia. Allegedly erected to reach 
heaven, its 300-ft. height would have been dwarfed by 
the 1,250-ft. Empire State Building. 

Neff & Fry towers are famous, too—famous for the storage 
of coal, grain, chemicals, minerals, and many other kinds of 
flowable bulk materials, Often these super-concrete stave towers 
stand as landmarks from generation to generation due to their 
lasting, rugged construction. 

If you want to streamline the handling of loose materials, we'll 
be glad to give you the benefit of our 32 years of experience in 
building storage structures. Our customers include many of the 
best known industries in America. Write, phone, or wire us for 
information and references. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO., Camden, Ohio 














NEFF & FRY STORAGE TOWERS 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Fred F. Burns, president of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wich- 
ita, Kansas, sailed from Boston Dec. 
26 on the Canadian Railways steam- 
ship “Lady Rodney” for a West In- 
dies cruise. He plans to spend a fort- 
night on Barbados before returning 
home late in January 

Ss 

Gerald E. Chase, manager at Kan- 
sas City for the Nellis Feed Co., re- 
turned to his office this week for a 
few hours a day. Mr. Chase recently 
underwent an appendectomy. 

& 


E. A. Larson, manager, bulk soft 
wheat flours, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, stopped off in New York 
while en route to the wedding of his 
son, Gerald, a navy ensign, in Port- 
land, Maine. D. J. Samson of Pills- 
bury’s flour milling division, was an- 
other New York visitor. 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





John James, grain agent, New York 
Central Railroad, has retired after 
50 years with the organization. A tes- 
timonial dinner, attended by some 
150 persons, was held in the New 
York Produce Exchange Luncheon 
Club Dec. 20. 

® 


L. ©. Chase, vice president, Flour 


" Mills of America, Inc., and general 


manager, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is visiting his son, 
L. R. Chase, in Chicago during the 
holidays. 
cs 

Holiday activity in New York flour 
circles this year took the form of 
luncheons at neighborhood restau- 
rants. Russell-Miller Milling Co. en- 
tertained its metropolitan area sales- 
men at George’s Dec. 22, and Inter- 
national Milling Co. held a company 
luncheon at Schrafft’s the same day. 
General Mills, Inc., had a luncheon 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














Grain Merchants 





KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 


Flour Mitilers 





















vacuum cleaning and a “push-button” 
system of spot fumigation and critical 
points in the mill. These are coupled 
with a rigid program of inspection and 
periodic general cleaning—all designed 
to do whatever is humanly possible to 


produce flours of outstanding purity. 


IMPERIA 


HE sanitation and cleanliness pro- 

gram behind IMPERIAL and 
VELVET flours is one of the most thor- 
ough in the milling industry. It includes 








The 





WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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at Busto’s Dec. 19, while David Cole- 
man, Inc., planned its traditional open 
house for the Friday before the New 
Year. 

e 


Miss Louise Potts, head of the mod- 
ern language department, Humboldt 
(Kansas) High School, is spending 
her holiday vacation with her par- 
ents, R. B. Potts, chief chemist, Wich- 
ita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
Mrs. Potts. 

@ 


Clayton I. Kentnor, advertising 
manager, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., a General Foods Corp. 
unit, is chairman of the new food 
division of the Father’s Day Council. 


Members of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange were entertained 
by a group of 80 choral singers from 
Solden-Blewett High School Dec. 23. 


Gordon B. Wood, well known to 
millers and bakers as sales manager 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, underwent an operation 
at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
last week. Mr. Wood, who has been 
on a leave of absence from the com- 
pany for a few months, is making a 
satisfactory recovery and is expect- 
ed to return home after a fortnight’s 
convalescence, 

& 


W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, has 
been a recent visitor in Oklahoma 
City, where he was the guest of his 
son, John H. Chain, assistant man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co. The 
senior Mr. Chain is president of the 
mill. 

® 


William N. Brock, assistant general 
sales manager for Chase Bag Co., Chi- 
cago, spent the Christmas holidays 
at his old home near Lexington, Ky. 

* 

Miss Ann Lowry, a student at Ben- 
nington (Vt.) College, is spending the 
holidays with her grandparents, G. M. 
Lowry, president, Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. Lowry. 

* 


Among New York flour men who 
spent the holidays outside the city 
were Samuel R. Strisik, who with 
Mrs. Strisik, went to Washington, 
and Joseph Kaswan, who spent sev- 
eral days in Atlantic City. Charles C. 
Chinski, who left for the South the 
middle of December, with Mrs. Chin- 
ski, is joining their daughter and her 
family at Cedarcroft Plantation, 
Greenwood, La., in a family reunion. 

€ 

E. P. Mitchell of the E. P. Mitchell 
Co., Kansas City, flour and feed bro- 
ker, returned last week from a trip 
to eastern markets. 

& 


Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, di- 
rector of sales, Acme Flour Mills Co., 
is back at his desk after several days’ 
absence due to an attack of influ- 
enza. 


Officials of the Hutchinson (Kan- 
sas) Bag Co., Guy Armstrong, presi- 
dent, and M. J. Anderson, Jr., vice 
president in charge of sales, were 
hosts to all employees of the plant 
at a Christmas party last week. 

* 

P. H. Baum, vice president in 
charge of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Baum spent Christmas with 
thej- grandsons in Oklahoma City be- 
fore ‘eaving for a week’s tour of the 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
®@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 














Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA (Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Ai 


Nour Hubbard *i!''":% 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 




















Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Tr 
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Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent ill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 






































_ MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Cue mit te Jocnted 8 the high peotetn 
ee ee ee ee 

and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











7 <a 
80 Years.of Reliability 


PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS 








DOBRY’ ‘s BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














Southwest which may take them to 
Arizona. 
= 


Mr. and Mrs. Dan Tyson and baby 
daughter, Noel Louise, Almena, Kan- 
sas, are the holiday guests of Mrs. 
Tyson’s parents, E. E. Huffman, sales 
manager, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, and Mrs. Huffman. 


Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., will attend the annual football 
classic’ Jan. 2 in the Cotton Bowl, 
Dallas. His daughter, Miss Ann Till- 
ma, will see the Sugar Bowl game 
in New Orleans. 


Arthur C. Purdy has been named 
manager of the Fort Pierce, Fla., 
plant of Bell Bakeries, Inc. He suc- 
ceeds Albert Adams, who resigned 
to enter other business. 


Ralph Misener, a member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and direc- 
tor of Consolidated Shippers, Ltd., was 
elected president of the Winnipeg 
Rugby Football Club last week. 


Abbott Washburn, director of pub- 
lic’ services, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been named to the 
executive committee of the Public 
Relations Society of America for the 
coming year. 


A. certificate of appreciation for 
cooperation given the U.S. Marine 
Corps reserve program has been pre- 
sented to Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakeries, Los Angeles. The 
certificate was accepted for the com- 
pany by Lawrence J. Frank, presi- 
dent, and Theodore J. Van de Kamp, 
vice president and treasurer. 


At the annual Christmas party of 
the Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee bakery 
supply firm, William Burbach, on the 
Orth sales staff and president of the 
Bakers Special Equipment Co., Orth 
affiliate, was presented with a gold 
watch in recognition of his 25 years 
of service with the Orth firm. 


Mrs. Carrie B. McKay, manager 
of the millfeed department, L. R. 
Jewell & Son, Kansas City, was called 
to Little Rock Dec. 22 because of the 
illness of her mother, Mrs. H. C. 
Biend. Mrs. McKay returned to Kan- 
sas City Dec. 27. 


L. E. McCown, sales manager, Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was a caller on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade Dec. 27. 


J. W. Fitzsimmons, manager, grain 
department, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was a visi- 
tor on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade Dec. 27. 

e 


Roswell D. Armstrong has been ap- 
pointed New England manager of 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York. 
Jesse A. Fraser has been named man- 
ager of the Providence office, suc- 
ceeding Joseph A. King, who has re- 
signed. 
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Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 


mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks. 


Dec Dec. Dec. Dec. 
3 19 17 24 
Five mills ... 18,811 21,256 29,264 *21,701 
*Four mills. 
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YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY | 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 











introducing... 


‘‘twin beds 
with privacy “’ 


for folks who like 


their own way 


hotel sherman 


home of Tommy Bartlett's “Welcome Travelers” 
chicago 


= 


per person 














103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "5r4'° 














FLOUR PRODUCTION IN OCTOBER 
UP 3% FROM SEPTEMBER TOTAL 





Census Bureau Reports Output for Month at 20,895,000 
Sacks; New York, Minnesota; Missouri, Illinois 
Mills Account for Increases 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during October 
showed a gain of 3% over the Sep- 
tember total. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, in its “Facts for Industry” re- 
port issued Dec. ‘19, estimated the 
total production for October at 20,- 
895,000 sacks. Production for Septem- 
ber was 20,357,000 sacks. 

The October, 1949, total was 14% 





BAKERS CLUB, INC., GETS 
PAINTING 


NEW YORK—A very fine winter 
scene, painted by the artist C. J. 
Koeniger, has been presented to the 
Bakers Club, Inc., by the family of 
the late Edward G. Broenniman, in 
his memory. It is beautifully framed 
and adds greatly to the club rooms. 





under the total for the same month 
of 1948 when production amounted 
to 24,380,000 sacks. 

Flour mills operated at 69% of 


capacity in October. Mills in New 
York state showed a gain of about 
8% over September with a total of 
2,876,000 sacks, an increase of 210,- 
000 sacks over the 2,666,000 sacks 
produced during September. 

Texas mills produced 1,111,000 
sacks for a decline of 14% from the 
September total of 1,270,000 sacks 
for that state. 

Production in other leading flour 
manufacturing states for October: 
Kansas, 3,019,000 sacks, down 2.6% 
from the September total of 3,100,000 
sacks; Minnesota, 2,751,000, up 8.8% 
from the September total of 2,529,- 
000; Missouri, 1,832,000, up 6.1% from 
the September total of 1 727,000, and 
Illinois, 1,181,000, up 7.8% from the 
September total of 1,096,000. 

Wheat ground in October amounted 
to 48.7 million bushels, 1.2 million 
bushels more than in September, and 
7.2 million below the level of October, 
1948. Wheat offal output in October 
was 425,000 tons compared with 414,- 
000 tons in September. 

The Census Bureau said these fig- 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Allied Mills, Ine. 


IR is chads cb coskebaewuteba 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 


American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


I ey iy eee ee ca ee CERT Cee 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking 


Continental Baking Cn °35. BO PEG. wc cewasces 
Corn Products Refining Mh eke 6 60 4s oes * 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ........ 
SE Bo Re err rrr eres ere 
Se SEE 6's beh GO% 0 so Pb set ceed ow eee ns 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. ............. 


Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 
**Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 


CORTES WD. COO kee bose d cde cevees codes 


General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc. 


General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. ............. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pd. ..........-55. 


Great A. & P. Tea Co, 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. . 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” ............ 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ..... 


Merck & Co., $4 We Feces csr cenecceevase 


National Biscuit Co. 


National Biscuit Co., $7 Pid. ............. 
SE “von vGeacseecnahe¥ek whee ¢ dues 
Be Saree eererierercrrcrr. | 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ...........65- 


ORNS I © 0 bios bo dec cece cedeecune cs 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ...... 2.665.666 5cceuee 
Ce WD SGI) nn wad 4s.c oe snadee se eh e6eep ces 


Quaker Oats, 86 
Ralston Purina ca a. 75 Pftd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Ine. 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. .......... 


¢Sterling Drug 


$Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .............65655 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


United Biscuit of America ................ 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. ..... 


Victor Chemical Works ..... sais 
Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. 
Wagner Baking Co. ....... 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants . 
Ward Baking Co. 

Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
+Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Ine..... 
#Standard Milling Co. ...... 


American Cyanamid ..............0.000000 





High Low Close Close 
Dec. 17, Dee. 23, 
--—— 1919 ——_-. 1949 1949 
case eee 30% 2% 30% 295% 
iS eeaKe 33% 2% 33% 33% 
imenasias 88 7 84% 85% 
Da ine 503% 35% 49% 49% 
Bereween 118 117 116 
ee eee 42% 26% 39% ay, 
sehen 191 48% 491%, 
eat ae 3% 1 3 3% 
o-aebce wee 11% 13 17% 16% 
ib ia eg a 85 98 95% 
wey ke 1% 57 1% 
pte beet e's 189 171% 182% 183 
CORNERS 0 29% 23 28% 28 
Coc bomvee 57 43 5536 55% 
iweetees 123% 101 122 123 
isigtatae 108% 101% 108 *108 
Bag cans ea 12% 9} ye 10% 
(avkcomay 9% 10% 1 
iw beAtee eS 163% 154 160 163 
Setaeaews 39% 4814 471% 
Scgtse vas 100% 93% 100 100% 
ichtocl 56 4456 53% 54 
ae 111 97 108 110% 
ee eh: 128% 123% 126% 127% 
Ee Ne 1324@ 103%. . 131 129 
Pets rena 128% 131 129 
ee ve ee 11% 8% 11 16% 
ES gP PE 34 30% 33% 32% 
Nd Pants 43% 27 @ 42% 
zi eeate’ 130% 105% 129 128 
; eae 40 30% 38% 
ch cea cee 185% 17014 182% 180% 
Uar.as cess 19 3 16% 16% 
bwubecets 32% 26 31% 31% 
Reais Salt 05 100% 105 103% 
Pes aya 83% 57% 825% 85% 
os eee 244% 30% 
<M 50a itt 112 85% 111 107 
die tbK aoe 156 143% 153% 155 
Tite et ey. 101 5% 1001%4 101 
ébeetwes 9% 6% 8Y 8% 
Swekseean 87 8544 85 
Pics teas 22% 17% 21% 21% 
ep 90% 89 9014 
ae hatcbue 41% 35 36%, 365% 
eK 100 94 98% 98% 
NS Press 36% 60 
LEE 31 19% 30 3014 
cqenss a 106% 103 106% 1 
ty 33% 45 45% 
99% 91 99% 99% 
1%; eae 
108% a 109 
2% 4% 4% 
12 155% 15% 
87% 7% 100 
Bid Asked 
ee ee het 3% 1 
13% 15 
SSE EECA EK YS 6% ™% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Dec. 23: 


Bid Asked 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 108 109 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $8 Pfd... 160 165 


Omar, Ime. . 6... eee cee ences 


SoWecedoesecedocce 16% 17 


*Previous close. **Chicago stock market. +Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 


cals, Inc. 
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ures represent the output of all com- 
mercial flour mills in the U.S. About 
96% of the totals are reported by 
the 400 largest mills, and the balance 
estimated. The estimated portion is 
derived from an annual survey of the 
smaller mills. 


Detailed statistics on flour produc- 
tion by U.S. mills during October | 
follow: 


OCTOBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for October, 1949, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce (in sacks, 000’s 
omitted): 


Oct., Sept., Monthly aver. 
State 1949 1949 1948 1947 
California .... 403 398 333 405 
Colorado ..... 373 319 462 457 
Illinois ....... 1,181 1,096 1,183 1,193 
Indiana ...... 319 302 346 371 
Kansas ....... 3,019 3,100 4,267 4,344 
Michigan .... 408 370 386 371 
Minnesota .... 2,751 2.529 2,588 3,340 
Missouri ..... 1,832 1,727 2,208 2,281 
Montana ..... 249 256 301 355 
Nebraska .... 482 481 666 710 
New York ... 2,876 2,666 2,515 2,706 
No. Dakota 282 259 275 397 
GRO sicerceci 62 906 800 762 
Oklahoma 954 980 1,096 1,192 
Oregon ...... 423 395 
, eee ee 1,111 1,270 1,634 1,801 
WU. “avecaees 310 311 309 308 
Washington .. 768 824 983 1,053 
Wisconsin .... 235 236 210 207 


Other states .. 1,957 1,932 2,215 2,587 





Total .¢.cs5s 20,895 20,357 23,268 25,458 


Data for 1947 and 1948 represent actual 
production as reported by all commercial 
mills regardless of size; those for 1949 are 
estimated, based on reports from mills with 
a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. Esti- 
mates are shown only for states in which 
the mills reporting each month accounted 
for more than 90% of the total produc- 
tion during the year ended Dec. 31, 1948. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BULLIS URGES PROGRAM 
TO PRESERVE FREEDOM 


CHICAGO—Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has proposed to indus- 
try a three-point program for preser- 
vation of American liberty. 

Addressing a regional meeting of 
the Advertising Council, Mr. Bullis 
warned that freedom of person and 
of enterprise depend upon one an- 
other. And, he said, “the vital task of 
advertising today is to help educate 
our people as to the ways in which 
we can maintain a strong and free 
United States of America.” 

Mr. Bullis urged businessmen to 
expound the story of the American 
system and its achievements by: (1) 
using the services of the Advertising 
Council, particularly the economic 
education program; (Z) advertising 
accomplishments of the system in 
terms of indivdual companies, and 
(3) educating employees as to busi- 
ness operation and productivity. 














DEATHS 


Allan B. Carver, general milling 
superintendent, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, died Dec. 
21. Story on page 29. 


Ernest Rogalsky, 41, chemist for 
the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, was found dead in 
his automobile south of Belleville, 
Kansas, Dec. 19. Death was attributed 
to a heart attack. Survivors include 
his mother and four sisters. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


18% GAIN IN RYE FLOUR 
PRODUCTION IN OCTOBER 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion during October by U.S. mills 
showed a second consecutive increase 
over the previous month. The total 
for October was reported by the 
Bureau of the Census as 228,000 
sacks, an increase of 181%2% over the 
previous month’s total of 192,000 
sacks. The total for August was 167,- 
000 sacks. 

Rye grindings during October were 
reported at 486,000 bu. and offal pro- 
duction was estimated at 2,133 tons. 

Detailed statistics on rye flour pro- 
duction, reported by the Census Bu- 
reau, follow. 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 





Grain Fiour Offal pro- 
— output, duced, 
Month sacks tons 
1949— 000s omitted— 
October. ...0.-. 486 228 2,133 
September ..... 423 192 2,238 
August ........ 376 167 2,081 
FAP avvcicovoes 357 160 1,956 
JUNE ccccescece 375 170 1,879 
May c.vcsececes 312 141 55 
AD wcctiseices 307 138 1,675 
March .....++. 388 174 2,061 
February oecers 403 184 1,980 
January ....... 379 166 2,230 
1948— 
December ..... 395 174 2,207 
November ..... 396 172 2,372 
October ....... 427 185 2,690 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
BEE Sod ccaes 410 179 2,313 
TAY ccvccveces 332 1465 2,061 
PURO cccciccvec 377 167 2,138 
MOP acivcciases 326 143 2,024 
pi Werrertres 440 201 2,164 
March ........ 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
Total, 1948 ..4,671 3,072 26,447 
<¥neGa 98 1,856 23,528 
BUGS “secéee 5,725 2,489 33,925 
RIGE. ..66%605 4,431 2,004 21,364 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Buréau of the Census of the U.S. 


Department of Commerce: 


7-Production—, 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* fidur 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1949§— 
October ........ 48,740 20,895 424,907 
September ..... 47,541 20,357 413,639 
August ......... 46,561 19,957 405.071 
GOP usc ccceciese 44,222 18,994 380,597 
BORE co cccccesses 46,344 20,116 320,721 
Meer eer ee ce 39,990 17,333 337.890 
Peer 39,581 17,187 333,615 
March .....+.«. 46,910 20,391 392,149 
February ...... 45,779 19,969 381,285 
January ....... 51,816 22,620 429,293 
1948— 
December ,..... 51,986 22.695 431,000 
November ...... 52,892 23,099 438,000 
October ......... 55,891 24,380 466,000 
September ..... 54,291 23.619 455,000 
August ........ 57,907 25,171 482,000 
GUE cccccnsiccs 56,202 24,403 471,000 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction Ib. of Ib. of extrac- 


fiourt as % wheat offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity? of flour of flour (%) 
1,164 69.0 140.0 40.7 71.4 
1,160 70.2 140.1 40.6 71.4 
1,163 63.5 140.0 40.6 71.4 
1,164 65.3 139.7 40.1 71.6 
1,170 66.1 138.2 38.8 72.3 
1,171 59.2 138.4 39.0 72.2 
1,174 66.3 138.2 38.8 72.4 
1,178 64.1 138.0 38.5 72.4 
1,172 74.1 137.5 38.2 72.7 
1,174 74.1 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,170 74.6 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,171 $2.2 137.4 37.9 72.8 
1,173 79.9 137.5 38.2 72.7 
1,182 79.9 137.9 38.5 72.5 
1,184 81.8 138.0 38.3 72.4 
1,187 79.1 138.2 33.6 72.4 


Data represent production of all commercial mills. Data for 1949 include estimates for 


mills not reporting on a monthly basis. 
*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, 


if any. 


tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
canvassed annually is assumed to be constant at the December, 1948, total of 130,112 sacks 
for each’ month of 1948 and subsequent months. 

tCapacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


{Wheat flour production as co:npared with amount of wheat ground. 


$Estimating factors were revised in July, 1949, to conform with 1948 annual reports 
from all known mills. Previous 1949 and 1948 figures in this table have been revised. Figures 
prior to June, 1949, as published in the August, 1949, release were incorrectly shown on the 


unrevised basis. 


December 27, 1949° 
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a TRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 








BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 











A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA. CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





ECA Buying 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


‘FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











CARGILL 


a? 
P tttth/ {JL 


~ / 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 








Emphatically Independent 





(Continued from page 9) 


are insisting that the Italian buyers 
be given latitude to buy flour on a 
price basis, asserting that a blended 
80% extraction flour can be obtained 
at considerably lower prices than a 
straight 80% extraction or 72% ex- 
traction. : 

Trade representatives have protest- 


‘ed the ECA attitude, insisting that 


the foreign buyers should be per- 
mitted to obtain the type of flour 


‘that they believe is wanted in Italy. 


This contention is based on the long 
range outlook for the milling indus- 
try, they say. 

ECA officials have resisted the ap- 
peals of the trade for freedom of ac- 
tion on the part of the Italian buy- 
ers and comparable quality that they 
can obtain, 

ECA officials say that they cannot 
spend taxpayers’ money for a higher 
priced flour and that at this time it is 
important to make ECA funds go 
further. Under these circumstances 
it now seems likely that the Italian 
buyers will have to accept a blended 
80% extraction flour. 

Other ECA procurement business 
waiting formal authorization is 50,- 
000 tons of corn for Denmark. An- 
other allocation of 1% million bush- 
els of corn is also in the authoriza- 
tion machinery at ECA and probably 
will be announced soon. The Danish 
corn authorization has been in the 
ECA machinery since November but 
has been fouled up in the govern- 
ment red tape. The Danes wanted to 
buy part of their requirement in off- 
shore sources but failed to get an 
approval from USDA. Their author- 
ization; which may be subsequently 
divided between corn and barley, may 
clear official channels this week. 

Most of these ECA procurement 
authorizations have lost a consider- 
able part of their importance since 
the foreign governments have com- 
municated their requests to the do- 
mestic private trade, with the re- 
sult that in many instances part or 
all of the official ECA authorization 
will have been filled by the time that 
the ECA makes its announcement. 

Soybean procurement for Germany 
also has bogged down in internal 
German official machinery, and the 
substantial procurement which had 
been previously forecast for early 
January announcement now seems 
stymied until much later. 


ALLAN B. CARVER DIES 


General Milling Superintendent for 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. _ 
- Succumbs at Office 


MINNEAPOLIS—Allan B. Carver, 
general milling superintendent, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., died of 
a heart attack suffered while at his 
office Dec. 21. He was 60 years of age. 


He joined the company in 1924 as 
a grinder and advanced rapidly, be- 
coming superintendent of the com- 
pany’s plant at Montgomery, Minn. 
In 1932 he was made superintendent 
of the Commander-Larabee mill at 
Buffalo, and served in that capacity 
until 1943 when he was named gen- 
eral superintendent. 


He is survived by Mrs. Carver, two 
daughters, Mrs. D. D.. Mendrick of 
St. Louis Park, Minn., and Mrs. C. B. 
Snyder of Chula Vista, Cal.; four sons, 
Clyde and Vernon of Minneapolis, 
Howard of Conewango Valley, N.Y., 
and Maurice of St. Louis, Mo. 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
*and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


E.evator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 


EvLevator B—FREMONT 


e Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 











COMPLETE PROTECTION 





REGISTERED 





AG and Tetrafume are sure, fas? 
kill for all forms of insects, both 
hard and soft shell. Safe—leaves 
no telltale taste, color or odor in 
foodstuffs. 

AG Mill Spray is ideal for grain 
bins, machinery, around the plant, 
Safe to spray directly on flour or 
food. Fireproof. 

Tetrafume is a non-inflammable 
liquid, which forms a heavy, none 
explosive gas. This gas slowly set- 
tles throughout the bin or car, 
giving complete penetration. 
Tetrafume Exclusive 4-Way 
Protection .. . 

(1) Kills weevils and other insects, 
(2) Removes musty or ground odors. 
(3) Lowers temperature, cuts heat 





jamage. 

(4) Retards damage from high mois- 
ture content. rain protection with AG and 

See your Douglas salesman or etrafume. Don't wait. Write 

write direct. today! 


Explains how to get complete 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; PORTLAND, OREGON 




























MARKETS IN DETAIL ° 


eee 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller’s market reviews are for 
“flour packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices 
are quoted in the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the 
larger distributing centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do 
not take into account high or low extremes at which occasional individual 
sales may have been made. Except as noted, the price situation reported 
in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 


U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 
































































































the average backlog for the past few 
months. 

Some confidence is expressed by sales 
personnel that buyers will be more active 
after the turn of the year as considerable 
flour remains to be contracted for to fill 

Kansas City: Considerable shain pakery Se by suri CR ae 
business and additional buying by the ¢ vat $ 
PMA improved the sales picture in the Sie leet Weer. contppred wae 48 See 
Southwest last week, but following the ges Mia and >. BH in te coreenape 
Christmas week end inquiry was dormant alinbed Pe Mig 1% He Gueloue was ¥5 
and prospects for new interest are dim. Sales 68% 1i tii fell YP. (Pere it i 
in the Southwest bounded up to 134% of a fl M4 -~ . eee dy re van ; nee | 
six-day week capacity on the average, com- WEE basis; for lant yiar "on 3 alk ty 
pared with 35% the preceding week and week.) | ‘ . 


13% @& year ago. Operations of Minneapolis mills aver- 
Flour business started off last week with ; 

a flurry of chain bakery transac tions that Me’ vrecatithe Se cua Phe c ee pf 
‘ew fe HR ey — . * oe Fer the entire Northwest operations aver- 
2 cks . - ° 9 q 4 
western chain started off the buying by — pled sre ue cae” the pre 
fg | ap ry Se a re. Quotations Dec. 27: standard patent $5.45 
te ee min wean aaxt and over a  @5-65, short patent $5.65@5.85, high gluten 
mnitlion — i. ae ted for January path paged anes brands of family 
cbruary om ‘“ = -— “ - . fair. 0°55, "whole wheat "$5. 30@5.50 sacked, Min- 
a southeastern chain picked up a neapolis, cottons. 


sized round lot and several other round z 
lots were booked by larger independents. Interior Northwest Mills: Sales of flour 
Later in the week interest subsided, are reported slow by interior mills, although 
and mills went for hours at a time with- inquiry is fair. Buyers’ price ideas are said 
out receiving a dollar's worth of business. to be too low in relation to prices mills must 
Only a few scattered single cars for near- ask. Operations last week averaged 59% 
by shipment were sold. Family flour busi- of capacity, compared with 64% the pre- 
ness was slow. New business was very lim- vious week and 59% last year. 


ited, but directions on this type of flour EASTERN STATES 


were picking up. , ‘ 

epaet interent was totally lacking. The New York: Flour sales took a holiday 
only activity of any importance during along with the rest of the New York 
the week was the buying of 165,000 sacks trade in the week preceding Christmas. 
of clears by the Production and Mar- Except for substantial round-lot buying of 
keting Administration for shipment to southwesterns by a chain baker and oc- 
Greece. The top price paid for this pur- casional distributor purchases of springs, 
chase was $4.32 Gulf, for Jan. 20 ship- the period was seasonably slow. 
ment from mills. Clear types were strong Estimates varied on the chain baker 
during the PMA buying, but later showed buying volume which covered January and 
considerable weakness. Latin American de- February requirements. ‘The distributor 
mand was only fair, and Buropean buyers business was entirely for nearby shipment, 
were out of the market. After the turn scarcely running beyond 30 days. Scat- 
of the year there is a strong possibility tered business on spring wheat clears at 
for.a pickup in export sales, for Norway, about 10¢ below the general range ran 
France and Italy have been granted HCA into substantial totals. 
funds for early purchases, and Holland In general, buyers, in spite of having fu- 
is expected to receive a fair amount mo- ture coverage for only a short period, 
mentarily. showed no active interest in replacements. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, Dec. 24, They put off purchasing apparently in the 





cottons: hard winter bakery short patent hope of lower levels after the new year. 
$5.30@5.40, standard patent $5.15@5.20, Even concessions by mills who needed 
straight $5.05@5.10; established brands of running time failed to produce volume 
family flour $6. 05@7. 05, first clears $3.55@ business. 


3.65,. second clears $3.20@3.35, 1% ash Directions showed a slight improvement 
clears or higher $2.90@3; soft wheat short over recent h 





tent $6.55@6.90, straight $5.15@5.20, cake holiday demand in the m an district 
ea tS sy - has been slowed down by u ably warm 


weather. Prices showed little change over 


Four mills report domestic business fair, 
the previous week. 


five quiet, six slow, seven dull. 

Salina: Demand for flour showed some we a ae 24: c.20m6, oie hy Bens 
improvement last week. Prices were about atenets A aN a ; $ © 5.6E) hard 
unchanged from the previous week. Ship- I i te te : 6 x clea 25, 5 ated 
ing directions were good. winter short patents $ standar« 
pins patents $5.75@5.95; high ratio art win- 

Wate: Mills operated Re ie or Lm ters $6.25@7.20, straights $4.90@5.6 
pacity last week, compared w e 
previous week and 84% a year ago. Due ree iast- Am eee te ‘breath 
to sales to chain bakeries, domestic sales holiday  {teris, oaers BY this eatin 
in one mill reached 200% of capacity. In area ate PaMinting the ert te ine mr ng 
all others they averaged 33%. Export sales resantatives to weit then fl o thee 
were negligible. Shipping directions ranged buat in tt hank 4 is % nt 
from fair to very heavy. Prices were un- usIness in the wheat product is at a vir- 

, . tual standstill. 
changed, Perhaps the best indicator of the state 


Texas: There was a little buying last of tranquillity now prevalent is the lack 
week by chain bakers, and there were the of movement in prices for the general list 
usual scattered cars sold for export. Total has had neither sufficient uying nor sell- 
sales of all types amounted to only 20 ing pressure to influence a tendency in 
or 25% of capacity—about the same as either direction, and all grades of flour 
in recent weeks. Running time was 3 to are holding at the same levels as a week 
4 days. Prices were unchanged. Quotations ago. 


Dec, 24, delivered Texas common points: Some of the disincélination to purchase 
family flour, extra high patent $6.50@ can be traced directly to various opinions 
6.65, high patent $6@6.35; standard bak- that more attractive quotations*are in store 
ers, unenriched $5.60@5.75; first clears, after the turn of the year when heavier 
unenriched $4.20@4.30. farmer marketings of wheat are likely 
Hutchinson: Inquiry was improved but sirice the dé#dline will have passed for in- 
volume of business was not for mills of come tax co tations. 
this area last week. While some large The reasoning® here jis that sthe broad- 
chain bakers and PMA were buying, the ening supply will have a.«bearish effect 


business was not shared. The smaller buy- upon values’ bec yee current re ts, indi- 
ers indicated they would stay on the side- cate that’ Europ countries "which Haye 
lines, anticipating a holiday lull in the been” heayy reci ienta of grain from this 


country Willshave moregavailable from their 


market. Directions came fairly steady, but 
ownrcrops, 


operations are never assured for more than ° 
a week ahead. Prices fllctuated” narrowly Local Sfiour. transactions the “past week 
and. were unchanged at the end of the are "reported. to represent” only modest 
week amounts It Sis’ believed these” purchases 


> 9 were by bakery operators who were forced 
THE NORTHWEST into the market by a shrinkage of supplies 
Minneapolis: Flour®, buying 


activity is beyond the safety point 

limitedP#@refiecting “he sual #end-of-the The lengthening period of buying in- 
yeaw dullness™ Easier» whet markets havé ertia causes some” flour sellers to believe 
SP mills to make reductions in list that stocks generally are not in a healthy 
quotations in spite of the weakness in mill condition for the maintenance’ of operat- 
feeds, but interest of flour buyers is _re- ing, schedules so that some pickup in 
stricted to small quantities for immediate over-all demand must materialize in the 
needs. Meanwhile, inquiry is fairly active immediate” futire. 
while bakers and Giese oahare wait for, the Bakers are, also taki cognizance of 
market to. settle down. two. recent developments n Projectng their 

Family flour sales continue at°the same thinking “on “price.” One® of "these was’ the 
pace asthe 'previous. weeks and. directions re-entry, of Prpduction#andwMarketing Ad- 
are, improved. Export sales are*slow ministratidh. into, the , open. market, ‘the 

Mills sreport® that business” on the » books other’ day’ “wherein™ the government ”™ price 
represents. 30 to, 45 days’. running, time was, advanced#as much ,as_ 18¢ over the 
This amount is ‘not all, that could. be de- previous purchase. Another» is’: the” soften- 
sired but is not a great deal smaller than “ ing undertane ._in* millfeeds where prices 


-—* 
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have lost some ‘of the ‘advance posted on re- 
newed' buying. 

Present’ indications are that sales at 
retail "of cookies, | pies, etc® for)Christmas 
tables _were comparable’ with those” of the 
corresponding ‘period™ of~ 1948 “and bakery 
operators” are  conyincedy that, the) special 
prom tion programs they waged were an 
important factor in the sustained demand 
for such items. 

Quotations Dec. 24: spring family $7.20 
@ 750) high gluten, $6.50@6:60, sHort pat- 
ent $6.20@6)30, standard .$6. 10@6. 20, first 
clear $5:65@5/80; hard winter short patent 
$5.85 @5.95, standard $5.75@5.85; soft win- 
ter standard $4.85@5. 


Boston: Flour quotations moved within 
an extremely narrow price range in the 
local market. Most grades were unchanged, 
and the other merely showed a widening or 
narrowing of existing ranges. Springs are 
unchanged to 5¢ higher on the outside, while 
hard winters were 5¢ lower to 5¢ higher. 
Soft witeat grades were all unchanged. 

Dealers reported the customary pre- -holi- 
day lull in trading activity, with most 
houses preferring to defer their market 
commitments until the New Year. How- 
ever, some concerns indicated a willingness 
to entertain offerings if prices were some- 
what below existing quotations. 

Quotations Dec. 24: spring short patents 
$6.17@6.37, ae oars $5.97@6.17, high glu- 
ten $6.27@6.4 first cléars $5.37@5.62; 
hard winter Cie patents $6.02@6.27, stand- 
ards $5.77@5.92; Pacific soft, wheat flour 
$6.22@6.47; eastern soft winter straights 
$5.02@5.67; high ratio $6.27@7.32, family 
$7.74@7.77 

Pittsburgh: The holiday week proved very 
dull in flour sales to both bakers and job- 
bers. The best interest shown was in family 
flours. Bakers concentrated on making 
sales of bread and holiday sweet goods. 
Flour mill representatives did not travel 
far but conducted their business largely 
by telephones as they knew flour buying 
interest is always lacking at this period 
of. the year. 

It is believed that bakers’ and jobbers’ 
flour stocks will need replenishing after 
the first of the year, and anticipations 
are high for good business at the be- 
ginning of 1950. Bakers reported a very 
good demand for their products last week, 
offsetting the fears any had for a poor 
holiday season. 

Directions are only fair. Flour buying 
done the past week was for immediate 
needs. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Dec. 
24: hard Kansas bakers standard patent 


$5.66@5.75, medium patent $5.76@5.85, 
short patent $5.85@5.95; spring wheat 
standard patent $5.87@6.20, um patent 
$5.9 i R short patent $ .30, clears 
$5.4 high gluten $6.1 .60; family 
flours, i d brands $7.16@7.55, other 
brands $5.9 90; pastry and cake flours 


$5.19@6.96, Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.21. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There was a slight improve- 
ment in the flour market, although this 
was not general and most sales were con- 
fined to the usual scattered small lot buy- 
ing for replacement purposes only. Di- 
rections were fair to good. 

Family flour sales were also in small 
few bookings are being made. 






c., 24: spring top patent 
5.65) a te 45@5.75, first 
clear $4.70 ? 45; hard 
winter sliort patent $ 60, 95% pat- 
ent $5.30@5.45, st 2 soft 
winter t ard pat- 





Toledo: The flo 
week, and mill oe 
close down Wi 


ket was quiet last 

officés were able to 
nay Might for Christ- 
mas until T ay. There was the cus- 
tomary holid nd end+of-the-year dull- 
ness, with the trades served haying ac- 
quired the habit of reducing inventories and 
forward commitments to the minimum. 

St. Louis: Local mills say there is very 
little néw business being done. The bakery 
trade is busy wi Small goods for the 
holiday season. ver, some fair-sized 
lots of flour were p a on the books with 
a scattering of si lots. Cléars ae 
in fair demand at ue er values tha 
late. Jobbers” ae hange. The s alt, 

& a very brisk 
bu at ot a anticipated all 
fents well in advance, with 


0, are jobber sales 







the result t 
slow but del 
steady to 381 


Prices are about 
er. 


Central 4A rt new business is 
slow. Th pan aller bakers are 
busy, with day n and, with no 


panticula Ko TAH e, they are in- 
clirred t aa e buying until after the 
first tofat heltye Prices remain firm to a 
shad shen 7 
Quo ns, St. Louis, Dec. 24: family 
fldur ot patent §$6.25) ordinary $5.15," top 
hard $6.95, onan $6 A0; ssofts straight 
$6. 05 255 winter short pat- 
ad same RES +, "35, Sclears’ $4.25. 
apP ng wheat short patent, $5.80, ptBndard 
$5.55, clears’ $5.05, low protein $4.1 


THE SOUTH . 


New Orleans: Last week Bas a typical 
pre-Christmas week in respect to flour 
sales, with resultant very poor business. 
With the decline in wheat prices, buyers 
showed, some interest in» future contracts, 
but» generally. speaking, prices from. the 
mills are in, excess of the »bakers’, and job- 
bers’ ,ideas, and, very, little/contracting, is 
being done. Sales were principally confined 
to replacemen nd’ 30-day ‘shipment; mainly 
on hard winte™ 

The decline, of “northern”® spring * prices 
did Snot ,offer »enough. incentiverfor, heavier 
buying, although “business on_ this type ‘of 
flour “does, show _a* slight *increase, * particu 
larly for prompt and 30. days. Soft winters 
from ‘ both central states and Pacif® Coast 
are in.rathér poor "demand. Howevery cake 
bakers . purchased more heavily: than usual 


*to take care,of their Christmas demand for * 


- » > . — o* ~ ‘? 2 
cakes and pastries. Cracker and cookie bak- 


‘ers reported lower. production and expected 


this condition to continue, until after year- 
end., * 7 649-46 

Shipping directions showed some improv e- 
ment, especially for delivery after’ Jan. 1. 
Export sales continued\* exceedingly *slow, 
with an falmost” complete, absence of round 
lot business “to® eitHer the ‘European or 
South American countries. 

Quotations ~ Déc. © 24>)" carlots,)» delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall § paper bags: 
po yeas r bakery “short” patent $5:45@ 

ard: $5:25.@5140, sfirst clear) $3.95 
or 25; spring wheat bakery Short Patent 
or 85@6. 15, standard $5:75@5.90,"first clear 
$5.20@5.50, high gluten $6. 10@6! 25; soft 
wheat short patent’ $5.45@5- "15 straight 
$4.95 @5.20, first clear $4. 10@4.40, high 
ratio cake $5.75@6.10: Pacific Coast cake 
$€.55@6.70, pastry $5. 90@6.05; basis all- 


rail. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The market was very quiet, with 
domestic buyers in a frame of mind to 
sit tight and wait for the turn of the 
year. Prices were changed only fraction 
ally, in slight adjustment to the wheat 
market, which was dull. Quotations Dec 
24: family patent e bakery $6.06, pastr: 
$5.85, bluestem $6.0 


Portland: Milling conditions unchanged 
Weakness in the wheat market dulle 
what little interest there was on the par: 
of flour buyers. Wholesalers and grocer 
are whittling down their inventories an: 
are not interested in new purchases. Mill 
ing is at a low ebb, and general condi 
tions last week were about the poores 
in many years. The export picture is un 
changed, with no requests for offers fron 
the government and no export bookings. 

Quotations Dec. 24: high gluten $6.16 
all Montana $6.05, fancy hard wheat clear 
$5.95, bluestem bakers $5.90, cake $6.85 
pastry $5.99, whole wheat 100% had 55, gra 
ham $5.45, cracked wheat $5.4 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: The British West I: 
dies market, one of Canada’s oldest an 
best export outlets, is much disturb« 
due to numerous causes, among which 
the cutting of Canadian flour prices. Te: 
ders have been called for current offer 
but no reports are available as to resul' 
Some of Canada’s customers under the 
wheat agreement have now taken up thei: 
quotas, and these sources are cut off f: 
the present on that basis. On the whol: 
the Canadian export picture is far from 
bright. Competition is still keen in domesti 
market, 

Quotations Dec. 24: top patent spring 
for use in Canada $11.10 bbl., second 
$10.60, bakers $10.50, all less cash dis 
counts, in 98's cotton, mixed cars wit) 
10¢ cartage where used. For export t: 
U.K., government regulation flour $14.3: 
per 280 Ib.. to end of February, winte: 
ports. 

The market for winters continues weak, 
with biscuit manufacturers doing little buy 





ing. Quotations . 24: $7.80@8.50 bb! 
f.0.b. mtreal; export $4.50 sack, export 
cottons, f.0.b, Ha or St. John. 


Winter whéat o Ings are scarce, with 
demand limited. Qu6tations Dec. 24: $1.8) 


bu., f.o.b. mill; $1.84 bu., f.0.b. shipping 
point. 

Vancouyer: The apuert mark for Ca 
nadian flour fr s chineke ued slow 
and confused cs rchases, 
chiefly for ningse. e, have 


ae off m men 2 late, and this is 


x ro, ew tt to My aaa 
a 8 wi re is io the 
a a r blo dite 


pa of 
vant China x to which much 
flour landed at Hong Kong is trans 
chipe 
mien Pha is likewise muddled 
antein ie authorities 
of née Go tive Jan. 1, 
has clit “ais Our purchases 
by that vas ae ‘after | “the situation 
is clarifi es ue amy, year. Ex 
porters re ip trom Mt d regard 
ing’ Pay, from fa. le it ha 
been an that s nts due to ar 
rive in M ae th of the month 


will neem xe pt, both Pusace and sellers 
are not making any new commitments a‘ 
this ype. 

Thére are meng ts that Phill spine au 
ei 114 Ss niay desde flour, it so far 
there Com evidence along 
ieee Oe, 4 nis that 
so fam wthelyRh h sa com: 
under ee Agreement and 
there : savether higher 
price iat 1} b elthat) the agree 
ment, te the "Pnilippin 







i anuary. 
expo sry and the Pa- 
cific Weatbound Fre h. ponterence still 


havelm freight differ- 
ences ete 3 he 
penalty. “ot “ton 


ce@threatened a 

Steshippers who 
dof not) Roe. oh rtion A ts. -It“is under 
stood that. a Sship"jcommittee. is studying 
shippers’ countemp »proposals..In the mean- 
time, non-conference _lines are berthing 
ships here and offering a $16 rate in Ca 
nadian funds on flour for Manila and Hon: 
Kong. 

Domestic trade has quieted down afte 
the seasonal holiday flurry. Store sale 
are reported only’ fair while large baker 
are not sinterested in making forward con- 
mitments:..Cash car quotations for hari 
wheat" grinds: first ‘patents’ in 98’s cottor 
$11.20,"bakery’ patents $9.85 in. paper bag 
and,°$10.25" in’ cottons’»,Western “cake an 
pastry, flour. to*the trade $11:20@11.65. 


Winnipeg: Flour trade was of a holida 
character last week, and domestic sale 
were .small with’ mills operating well un 
der capacity.’ Export’ business was equiva 
lent to roughly 180,000 bbl., including 8,00 
bbl. listed as Class 2 sales to Hong Kong 


December 27, 1949. 
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. ; ae 


-Philippines and Tangier. The inaindse was 24: 


top. patent PT Sie for * aeliver 


y be- 


worked ,,,under »the,. International .. Wheat’ “tween Fort William and the British *Co- 
Agreement to the»U.K., Cuba, Netherlands, lumbia boundary $11.20@11.40, cottons; sec- 
West Indies, Venezuela, Bahamas, Gold ond patents4$10.70@10. 90; * second > patents 


Coast fand Belgian’ Congo: Querations Dec. 


to bakers, , $10. 20@10. 40° 





(SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt: delivery: 








‘ e Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
f Serine RMRAI WIE. S.C. de dates ate oo che $.77@7.45 $7.00@7.10 $...@... $...@6.25 $...@.:. 
» Spring top patent .............. 5.65@5.86 ve ares ope oie “dy 7 Gene 
| Spring high gluten ............. -@™. 5.75@5.95 ...@.. -@.. 3 @x.. 
SPER MEBMTIG oe. ~.+@... 5.65@5.85 + ok he s -. @5.80 ap QPae's 
Spring, standard ................. 5.45@5.75 5.45@5.65 ose Qu. -@5.55 we @. 
Springp first clear. ..:............ 4.70@5.30 4.85@5:55 ...@.. .-@4.05 ...@.: 
ee ter ‘family OKI. IID “Ose. . Ae -+» 6,05@7.05 -»@6.95 a AS 
Hard w ter short | Aare 5.40@5.60 @ 5.30@5.40 .. @5.55 -eOr.. 
| Haral winter Btandard)........... 5.30@5.45 @ 5.15@5.20 --@5.35 onae s 
- Hard | er first clear 4. oge. 75 @ 3.55 @3.65 --@4.25 oa Ore: 
f Soft.winter. family Se . . Ar Gio wane. . >» @6.25 6@.: 
Soft panter Short patent ........ 6.00@6.80 ---@... 6.55@6.90 ye $2 ona © 
Soft Winter BRMOREOEe.). .:..,..-. §.00@6.55 ...@... ...@... A) oe @.. 
| soft winter straight ............. ne se -+-@... 5.16@5.20 --@5.05 Sins = 
fs Soft winter first clear ......... 4.00@5.35 ...@... OaOPES © ~-s@ans 6 Ow. @.. 
Ry@enour, white ................ 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.20 oneness ..@4.75 Re A 
Reyer, Gari ................. 3.25@3.45 2.90@3.55 PS --@3.65 +E: 
Semolina, standard ............. -@6.05 5.85@5.95 re --@6.25 Ar 
| New York Phila. Boston Pittaburgh Atlanta 
Spring family ...........-..+0.. $...@7.75 $7.20@7.50- $...@. $7.16@7.55 $...@... 
Spring high gluten 6. 20@ 6.5 50 6.50@6.60 6.27@6.47 6.12@6.60 A ee 
8 | ler) SSS 6.20@6.30 6.17@6.37 6.00 +30 A ae 
s ERS RES 5. 20) 4 6.10@6.20 5.97@6,17 5.87¢ .20 .-@.. 
8 g first clear et -55 5.65@5.80 5,37@5.62 5.45@5.80 ee « 
winter short og6.25 5.85@5.95 6.02@6.27 5.86@5.95 cues ¢ 
d winter standard .......... 5: 15@5. 95 5.75@5.85 6.77@5.92 5.66@5.75 --@.. 
; Soft hd 7 oa ry ee A IRR a 
Soft winter straight ............ 4.90@5.65 o+e+@... 5.02@5.67 re Ae ae 
aut Winter standard ............ sommes. 4.800600 ..c8 x... i a Se 
MPEIIEIE SE SMEEENEME gc po secs eccess 4.45@4.65 4.70@4.80 oa ee 4.55 @4.60 . eae 
, Rye flour, dark .....-.....-0+++, | ci . Jan a ee 3.80@4.05 a an 
| Semolina, standard .........--s+.« 6.45 @6.54 --@. --@-.. oeeeO00) os. 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
; Family patent ... $...@7.00 $...@... Spring top patent ... $...@12.10 $11.20@11.40 
| Bluestem ........ .--@6.06 Spring second patent. --@10.60 10.70@10.90 
Bakery grades ... SS ) a Spring first clear .... ... 9.50 » 2a 
{ >= SSRA Re | is SP Spring exports§ ..... «+ +«@14.30 YY || ae 
| 3 Ontario soft winters. 7.80@ 8.50 a Nae 


**In cottons, Fort) William basis. §280-lb. cottons. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations 


in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 














7. eapolis———.._ —————-Chicago—_——_,, Dac ene ae. 
Dec. May July Sept. Dec. Mar. May July Dec. MAY. ‘July 
0 SS | ES 222 218% 212% 200% 220% 220 2135 195% 217 ee 210% 190% 
(a 221 218% 212 201 235% 219% 2135 1955 217% 216% 210 190% 
5 ---. 2163 210% 198% . 2175 211% 193% .... 27454 208% 188% 
> Se 21654 210% 198 .. 217% 212 193 .. 215% 209% 189% 
+ SR 2175 210% 198% . 218% 212% 193% tc. come 208% 189 
Ge | SAY HOLIDAY—————_— ‘ 
7CORN— RYE \- OATS ‘ 
¢ Chicago Winnipeg lit Chicago — 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. ay Dec. - Dec. May 
Dec. 17 . 130% 13244 140 146% 154 159% 142% 144% 16% 72% -64% 
Dec. 20 . 130% a 139% 145% 150% 156 141 143% 73% 738% 70% 64% 
ah 3 May July ec. May May July Mar. May May = July 
Dec, 21 . 1 % 141% 141% I 152% 139% i 71% 68% 62% 58 
; ic. 22 . 137% 13 we 3% 141% 4 15 140% 12% 69% 63% 58% 
c 23 . 132 131% 143% 142% 149% 155% 142 73% 69% 64% 60 
TT 








QUOTATIONS 








Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb, sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $....@46.50 -  Mhaso0 68. a. $3... ; SO 
ri td winter bran .. e OSs CX cauio ss 40.25@40.75 -@ a 7 
winter bran el (a Py Oa >. OG." 44.50@ 45.00 seras 00 
dard midds.* 47,00 @47.50 © - @43.50 ye -@. 
" FE Peri e F. «0... 48.0 8.50 - -@45,50 41.00 @41.50 45. 50@ 46. 00 . ° ae 50. 00 
BreId0r .......0.,- 49.00@ 19.50 - @46.00 TROP eR o GE. > PQ. 
; Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
.s Subrans..%.... $....@.... §$...,@b8.00” $....@55.50 $520 ibo60 8§$....@.... 
5 ard midds.* ae - @58.00 -@56.00 16.10 Weis SOS 
Our midds.f ..... +@... “Ion. “Oe... 5600 8.10 SS aaa 33 
mated GOR...) . de om -@. - @60.00 ee 00 57. 00@59, 10 EE 2's» 
Sas bran " shoct Middlings 
YM) VT RS I - @57.00 -@ 2. 00 $. 66.00 
- @55.00 Ge. 


TWiphines AY Pare ..- @52. 00 
fh *Brown shorts, +Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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hava NORTHWESTERN | .MILLER 














aes STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of gPaid in the U.S. as compiled oa Pte sethetary of the: ‘Chiditgo Board 
of Trade ‘in bushels (000’s eh ee on, Dec, ik and corresponding date of a year pBED y 


7-—Wheat— n—- ——O. oso Ry: o— Barley 
3 1949) 1948. isis r1948 019496 1948.0,1949 1948 © 1949 1948 
Baltimore «.......... «4,572 2,326. 3,274 3, 140 107. 55 121. 5,.69 (246.5 « 95 
| To) is ce 1,341, «1,005 "104 ... we a ; 
Burren. ee. ho... 2,575 5,181, 4, 175" 5,040” 3; 197" 4, 67 4° 181 739 © 2,388 680.” 
Mfloaty.. 1.5.00... 12,200. 4)255 "17927 "1,369" 1,6 4e ‘ Swi 
Chicagoan ....%....%.. 9,529 93,242 6,767 11,750 1, 12 393 "2 980" 13082 620 803 
TEMG > wesc ces as 5 Zs 0 150 2.- “ 3,404 77 Zi of 
mimes es... Ve Wo 13,837. 10,654 3,484 27241 2,443 810 ‘2 190 9,309 »«1,402 
sma (OS Re 25,090 we 1 oe 33 : : > ; 

\ Og Al rate 8,420 7,986 244 193 153 213 15 10 11 17 
Gaitsiton 2,267 3,092 318 192 a? — aA ; * 
-Hutchinson 13,862 11,624 oe - oo ?; 3 25 2 
Indianapolis 2,608 1,163 rie 1,753 291 193 15 117 é- 

| Kansas »City 30,363 31,953 4, 2,268 66 228 217 293 54 79 
*Milwaukee 272 567 1,453 1,056 265 70 ; 2,622 3,172 
cS 4 ra 33 vv 20 y ze a3 611 ?. 
Minneapolis 6,405 5,273 4,387 2,080 5,280 1,719 1,360 2,151 10,156 6,815 
New Orleans 615 760 442 1,160 61 x ve ae pe 
Now "Fork ........... 1,732 1,669 1,310 26 4 ea 1 

Afloat 12,184 145 on os a es 159 . iia ta ss 

Omaha ..... 12,689 16,097 6,998 ~2,398 267 368 z 65 44 90 
8. eee 204 * 215 390 559 we 31-,, 35 <a “¢ ve 
. Philadelphia 2,853 1,524 70 1,250 3 744, 1 66 214 43 

Sioux’ City 1,604 1,16/ 578 566 357 J¢8 ee 9 49 ~B0 

ee, SOOO ios vee ccc tee 4,590 5,614 1,82@627962- 62ie= 639 14 4 43 25 
* st. Louis 6,409 4,462 2,659 2,245 1,164 547 > 53 26 20 

Wichita ...... 12,370 7,345 - ase ws vs 35 oe 

Totals pive-e. 198,591 127,172 46,391 40,542 17,426 11,356 8,893 4,863 27,000 13,324 








KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 











Country -Milled 

from Country-run 
*Wlieat located in 
*. the very center of 

America’s greatest 


wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


sh ih cs ha aa na 


°? & ~ » «= “* 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


for 


"Bread J4 the 
Staff of Life™ 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 




























KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
s 


«MINNESOTA ... the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS ae Ae 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Millis 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 

















st. — 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat pirat 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 



















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING’Skcrion or ‘The UNITED STATES 





TERMINAL ELEVATORS ash OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus N e Omaha Minneapolis 
St. Louis Portland Bald Peerta Davenport 

4 New York Galveston Colum| 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C. 

















$27,000,000 Loss 
in=Price Support 


Program Since July 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity 
Credit Corp., during the first three 
months of the current fiscal year, .in- 
vested $2,894 million in its price sup- 
port program. Ralph S. Trigg, presi- 
dent of the corporation, said Dec. 
20 that the CCC had sustained a net 
realized loss of $27,852,465 on its in- 
vestment of nearly $3 billion. 

The net realized loss on the CCC 
price support program for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1949, was $254 
million. 

Of the total investment of $2,894 
million, loans outstanding totaled 
$1,238 million, including loans ap- 
proved but not fully processed of $283 
million, while inventories acquired 
under loan, purchase agreement and 
direct- purchase operations repre- 
sented an investment of $1,656 mil- 
lion. 

Price support operations in three 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. These commodities, 
the quantities of collateral pledged, 
and the loans outstanding were as 
follows: 


Wheat, bu. ....... 260,095,511 $517,277,429 
Corn, bu. .....-+6. 347,442,012 478,590,622 
Tobacco, Ib. ....-. 380,210,326 160,563,002 
OUMOP .nicccsccces c0eses 92,099,905 





aad $1,238,530,958 
Included under “other” above were 
loans on cotton, flaxseed, peanuts, soy- 
beans, potatoes, barley, dry edible 
beans and peas, grain sorghums, oats, 
rice, rye, rosin and turpentine. 
Items in the inventory of the CCC 
as of Sept. 30, the quantities involved 
and the cost were as follows: 
Cotton, upland, 





DALES .iccsecese 3,781,438 $ 603,011,780 
Wheat, bu. ...... 189,912,401 454,026,490 
Flaxseed, bu. .... 15,541,370 98,286,428 
Linseed oil, Ib. .. 349,247,531 97,741,318 
Dried eggs, Ib. .. 69,321,871 89,293,303 
Wool, Ib. ........ 95,465,561 74,077,122 
Beans, cwt. ..... 4,953,522 42,755,009 
Butter, Ib. ...... 69,115,728 AUR sos 
GURNEE cceicccvescs, MON Ne 293,308 

DORR wisi eal wate es $1,655,775,015 


“Other” items in inventory included 
American-Egyptian cotton, flax fiber, 
cheese, dried milk, peanuts, soybeans, 
dried fruit, potato starch, potatoes, 
barley, dry edible beans, grain sor- 
ghums, corn, oats, rice, rye, hay and 
pasture seeds, rosin and turpentine. 

The CCC is authorized to have bor- 
rowings outstanding at any one time 
of $4,750,000,000 to carry on its va- 
rious programs, including the price 
support program. As of Sept. 30, 
1949, the CCC had in use $2,296 mil- 
lion of its statutory borrowing au- 
thority. This left a net statutory bor- 
rowing authority available of $2,454 
million. In addition, other current 
operating obligations of the CCC 
amounted to $455 million, some part 
of which may be liquidated by the 
use of borrowing authority. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUARTERLY NET REPORTED 
BY STANDARD MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO—Net income of $87,829 
in the quarter ended Nov. 30 has 
been reported by the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago. This compares with 
a net income of 93,791 in the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year. In the 
first quarter of the firm’s fiscal year 
a net loss of $139,220 was reported, 
as against a loss of $144,501 in the 
like quarter a year earlier. 








Dicuiee 27,1949 


























eRe ileal mea 
v v v 
Ad in department 


| HELP WANTED 
v sec tnaesenooermoet 


BOOKKEEPER - ACCOUNTANT — CEN- 
tral states mill wants man with — flow: 
mill experience to head bookkeeping-ac 
counting department. The man we want 
will start by actually working in, as wel! 
as directing the department, but he wil! 
be expected to grow into other finance 
duties now handled by top management 
This will be a permanent position wit! 
every opportunity for advancement with 
a highly successful organization in a 
pleasant modern town of 18,000. Describ« 
present work, past experience record, and 
state age and salary expected in you: 
application. Address 441, The Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Mirn. 











SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


Aggressive, well established, spring- 
wheat mill with ample capacity so- 
licits active, reputable representa- 
tion on a brok 


now working only southwestern 
flours will be considered. 


Interest centers on the following 
sections generally with possibilities 
for including adjacent territory: 


be art and Western Ohio 
indian excepting northern 


counties 
Illinois outside of Chicago 
Iowa 


Standing and policy of this firm de- 
note a distinct quality background 
with a manufacturing set-up that 

normally affords a competitive price 
policy. Line of flours ny ee well at adapt: 
ed to jobbing as well as bak 


vallabt 


iw be- 
ing covered are specially invited to 
check with us. 


Correspondence incurs no obligation 
and will be held in strict confidence 
if desired. 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


Mankato, Minnesota 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


MAN EXPERIENCED IN SOFT AND HARD 
wheat flour and corn milling desires per 
manent position as head miller in mill up 
to 500 bbl. or second miller to 4,000 bb! 
capacity. Will go anywhere. Address 432 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 
FOR SALE—FLOUR MILLING MACHIN- 


ery. Will sell as. complete mill or separate 
items. For information write—The Yampa 














Valley M. & E. Co., Steamboat Springs, 
Colo, 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Joiferson 
City, Mo. 

















EXPORT 
FLOUR — WHEAT 
FLOUR. MILLS OF CANADA 
529 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal 
Telephone: Harbour 5694 
We welcome inquiries 
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English Bakers 
Compare Operations, 
Bread Quality 


ATLANTIC CITY — Inability of 
English bakers to produce bread as 
white and rich in sugars and fats 
as the American-made variety ac- 
counts for a comparatively low con- 
sumption of that product in Britain, 
according to seven members of the 
National Association of Master Bak- 
ers of Great Britain who attended the 
1949 Baking Industry Exposition and 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
here last October. 

Here to study American produc- 
tion and merchandising methods as 
well as federated legislation govern- 
ing hygiene in the baking industry, 
the English bakers drew a number 
of sharp comparisons between their 
operations and those of this nation. 

Spokesman for the group, E. F. 
Mitchell of Worthing-Sussex and past 
president of the English association, 
said: 

“One reason for the lower quality 
of English bread is that ingredients 
such as white flour, sugar and fats 
are almost impossible to obtain in 
postwar England. If English bread 
could be made as white and rich as 
American bread we would eat it as 
cake—not bread.” 

Confectionery products, too, suffer 
seriously from shortage of materials, 
he said. 

The English bakers agreed that the 
war materially assisted. them in 
changing the British housewife from 
home baking to the purchase of com- 
mercially produced products. 

“We have for many years been 
encouraging the housewife to save 
time and trouble by purchasing bak- 
ers’ products,” Mr, Mitchell declared, 
“and the war has lent great impetus 
to this program. Our housewives 
learned that they have more leisure 
and it is much easier to buy rather 
than bake their own bread.” 

An important part of their “study 
program,” Mr. Mitchell said, is to 
carefully analyze American leisla- 
tion governing hygiene in the food 
industries of this country. 

“While our food industries are clean 
and wholesome, our government lags 
far behind the U.S. in hygienic control 
legislation,” he said. 

Pointing out that English are 
known the world over for the heavy 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance — 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Roya! Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
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consumption of biscuits, Mr. Mitchell 
said that plants producing this type 
of food are as large, or even larger, 
in England than any we have in 
America. 

Referring again to the white and 
enriched bread produced in this coun- 
try, Mr. Mitchell said: 

“We are not sure whether the Eng- 
lish housewife could now be converted 
to use of your white, enriched bread 
because of eating habits that have 
been long established in England.” 


He explained that English bread, 
even before the war when materials 


were more plentiful, was of a harder 
and less rich quality than American 
made bread. Wrapping of bread in 
England also lags far behind Amer- 
ica, he said. One reason for this, Mr. 
Mitchell pointed out, is that British 
bakers have more direct sales to the 
housewife of bread than do American 
bakers. 


“In this country,” the English 
spokesman declared, “bread is sold 
mainly through grocery stores while 
in our country we do more selling 
directly from the bakery to the house- 
wife.” ; 
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COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


‘Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 


















Whats your packageproblem 7 


Whatever it is, Woods has the answer. There’s a Woods 


product right. 


WOODS has the Answer! 





Cotton Bags 


Dress Print Saxolin 


Cotton Bags Open Mesh Bags Cotton Bags 


Waterproof 
Laminated Bags 





Liners 
Crinkled and Pleated Mailing Bags, 


bag to fit every conceivable packaging problem—and fit it 
right—for appearance, for efficiency and for economy. Find 
the right bag for your product. Contact your Woods’ 
representative. He’s a specialist in packaging materials, 


designs and construction. He can help you package your 


“Multiwall Paper Bags 


Paper 
Flour Bags 


Seamless 


Wood’s Specialties 


Hessians and Twine 


woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT «¢ 


TORONTO «+ OTTAWA «+ 


WELLAND « 


WINNIPEG « CALGARY 
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WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 

















isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — 





HOUSTON Dept. DPS-2 
€ 


USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 


tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


PRINTS) Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repect Business 


sv MENTE & CO., Inc. 































HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- . 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaATT LE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 















ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


Es 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 






















“AMES HARRI HARRIS NEVILLE CO. / 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS / 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS Z 
AND SEWING TWINE 


A 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Finnish Visitor Sees 
Baking Exposition 
Despite Handicap 


ATLANTIC CITY—The story of a 
long trip to a foreign land by a young 
Finnish baker who wants to learn 
American business methods and who 
doesn’t know the language aroused 
the sympathy and admiration of those 
attending the 1949 Baking Industry 
Exposition here last October. 

He is Juhani Linkosuo, who works 
for his father in a tiny bakery in 
Tampere, Finland. He might not 
have learned much about American 
baking methods because he speaks 
only three or four sentences in Eng- 
lish—but he had a lucky break. One 
of the exhibitors, E. Y. Spangaller, a 
German by birth, successfully tried 
Mr. Linkosuo in German. 

Mr. Linkosuo is a member of the 
Finnish Bakers Association of Hel- 
sinki and came to America with a 
two-fold purpose. He is to report on 
American baking methods to his as- 
sociation and must learn the art of 
fancy cake decorating for his father’s 
bakery in Tampere. 

Mr. Linkosuo said that American 
baking machinery and equipment is 
much too large for Finland’s com- 
paratively small consumption of 
baked goods. But American machin- 
ery is much more streamlined, effi- 
cient and “clean looking than ours,” 
he said. 

The smaller types of American- 
made bakery production machinery 
are needed in Finland because of an 
acute labor shortage, according to 
the Finn. 

Quoting Mr. Linkosuo’s interpreter, 
he said: 

“Skilled labor is so scarce in our 
country that we are forced to fur- 
nish apartments and houses for our 
help before they will accept a posi- 
tion. Highly efficient machinery such 
as I have seen at this exposition 
would help answer this very serious 
problem.” 

Viewing a dough mixer on display 
and which is capable of : producing 
4,000 lb. material an hour, Mr. Linko- 
suo declared: 

“There is no place in Finland, or 
in many parts of Europe, where 
such a tremendous machine could be 
used—no one could sell that much 
bakery goods.” 

He said that “much, much smaller 
machines of the same type are badly 
needed.”’ 

Largest of Finland’s commercial 
bakeries employs less than 300 peo- 
ple, he said. 

Mr. Linkosuo was going to Chicago 
to study baking research at the 
American Institute of Baking. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








DIAIE- PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE 


MILLS CO. \ FLOUR MILL 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY *« BAKERS 





CRACKERS ° 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


CAKE 
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May Your New Year fe 
Be A Happy One 
with 


Page’s Flour Quality 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 



















Best Wishes 
for the New Year 

























OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. © Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


F ORT WORTH 
Bewley Bldg. © Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel 7. and James Meyefs, 
Co-managers 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Maple Leaf Monarch 
Cream of the West Crescent 
Castle Canary Cui Meal 





Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 








Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 owt. Daily 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 
Be intial Robin Hood Flour | 


PURITY «+ THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 


and Purity Rolled Oats Malls Atiibia-ae 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON' 








+> 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





' Cable Address PASO ALL 
“HASTINGS” , vc Poy cowoae CABLE CODES 
Montreal  \OSeex USED 
= 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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FACTS 


Give the Baker Facts About YOUR Business 
Where He Gets Facts About HIS Business 





Baking Industry Doubles 
Its Dollar Volume! 


* Value of bread and other bakery pro- 
ducts increased from $1,065,000,000 to 
$2,417,000,000 during the last ten years. 


* Biscuit and cracker products value rose 
from $201,000,000 to $540,000,000. 


* Total value of products in this basic 
industry is $3,000,000,000. 


Bakers spent over one and one-half billion dollars for mater- 
ials, supplies, containers, fuel and contract work during 1947. 
More than 90 companies had major expenditures for new 
plants and equipment. There is tremendous purchasing 
power in this three billion dollar industry. 


we BP 


The American Baker’s circulation includes the 
top 20% of the baking industry which pur- 
chases 80% of the equipment, ingredients and 
supplies. Advertisers capitalize upon a reader 
interest built by The American Baker's thor- 
ough coverage of the baking industry affairs. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO 


The Businesspaper-F amily Serving 
the Related Fields of 

FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


MILLING PRODUCTION 


FEEDSTUFFS 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers mn 










Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


























Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 
















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 

















PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 


















‘H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 






















Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 















CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 10—Southern [llinois Millers 
Assn.; Missouri Athletic Club, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec.-treas., J. L. Grigg, 
Municipal Bldg., Sparta, Ill. 

Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., Horace Hening, 
2081, W. Central Ave., Albuquerque. 

Jan. 18-20 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Hotel Flamin- 
go, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec.-treas., 
M. J. Donna, Braidwood, Il. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Jan. 22-24— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore. 

Feb. 8—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
sec.-treas., Gustavus A. Bentley, 
Jamestown, N.Y. ° 

Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 


March 6-9—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Rm. 1354, La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


April 10-1l—lowa Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry, Waterloo, Iowa. 

April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 

April 14-15—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Skirvin Hotel, 















ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlenta, Georgia Chicago, m, 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 
San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 























MINNEAPOLIS 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


| BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 





DULUTH 

















Oklahoma City.; sec.-treas., E. R. 
Humphrey, 602-04 First National 
Bank Bldg., Enid. 

April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., 
Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth. 


April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, 1138 
Jefferson St., Salem. 


April 19: South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-Sate Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City, 8.D. 

April 20-22—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles; sec.-treas., I. J. 
Stromnes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14. 

April 28-25 — Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma 
bakers’ associations, joint convention, 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Mo.; 
general convention chairman, James 
S. Chase, Golden Krust Baking Co., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

April 24-25—Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha, Neb.; sec.-treas., Howard W. 
Elm, Lincoln. 

April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bidg., 
New Orleans. 

May 1-5—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6. 

May 2-38—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe 8S. Morris, P.O. 
Box 366, Amarillo. 

May 5-6 — Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

May 7-9—Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act. sec., Thelma Dallas, 58 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 

May %7-9—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, Hotel Statler, 
Boston; sec.-treas., Wayne G. Martin, 
Jr., The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 


May 14-16—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; Ho- 
tel St. George, Brooklyn; sec., Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

May 15-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Hotel Sheraton, 
Chicago; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
M. A. & R. Bidg., Ivorydale, Cincin- 
nati 17, Ohio. 

May 22-23—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 8.E., 
Minneapolis 14. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Galen Hall; Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

June 4-6 — Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., T.W. Kunde, P.O. Box 
5326 TA, Denver 17. 

June 10-12—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle, 8.0.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

dune 11-18—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., French Lick 
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Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 


June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 


Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 18. 

June 16—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
647 Peyton Bidg., Spokane 8, Wash. 

June 25-28—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Preston Hotel, Swampscott, 
Mass.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 
Exeter St., Boston 16. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Wares ot LEEDS ot au xinas 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-7382 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT_LOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - ‘(NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
. Kansas City, Mo. 











/. Same fiediant & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN 


CO. 
an FLOUR cesses 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. Cc.3 
Cable Address: ““Coventry,” London 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorreacu,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
. COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E. C.3 

Wellington Buildings 


The Strand LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 

5 LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 
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IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, EB. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT. 











BORIC Beller 
J. M. & Cc. M. HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, 


HERTS. EN 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


Nr. Hatfield, 
GLAND 








W. 1H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Oable Address: ““WueraTrAr,” Glasgow 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


” ©. L. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 























Husband: 
dear?” 

Wife: “Honey, I wish you would 
stop nagging me. I told you an hour 
ago I’d be ready in a few minutes.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
“Mrs. Smith had triplets and two 
weeks later she had twins.” 
“That’s impossible. How did it hap- 
pen?” 
“Well, one of the triplets got lost.” 
¢?¢? 
He: “I can’t see what keeps girls 
from freezing.” 
She: “You’re not supposed to.” 


¢$¢¢ 
Jedd: “That’s a mighty fine looking 
billfold your wife gave you for 
Christmas. Was there anything in it 
when she gave it to you?” 
Zeek: “Yep, the bill for the bill- 


fold.” 
¢¢ @ 


When a car stalls on a moonlit 
night on a country road and the man 
looks into his girl’s eyes . . . he’s 
single. If he looks at the gas gauge, 
he’s married. 

¢ ¢ 


A patient in an insane asylum was 
trying to convince an attendant that 
he was Napoleon. 

“But who told you that you were 
Napoleon?” inquired the attendant. 

“God did,” replied the inmate. 

“I did not!” came a voice from the 


next bunk. 
¢¢¢ 


“Why are you late this morning, 
McNab?” 
“I squeezed the toothpaste too hard, 
and it took me half an hour to get it 
back in ‘the tube.” 


e¢¢¢ 

Asylum inmate (to man driving by 
with a load of fertilizer): “What are 
you going to do with that?” 

Driver: “Put it on my strawber- 
ries.” 

A.l.;> “That’s funny. We put sugar 
on our strawberries.” ~ 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Dean of Women: “Why did you 
come to college?” 
Coed: “I came to be went with, 
but I-ain’t yet!” 


¢¢¢ 


Little girls like, dolls, 
Little bays like:soldiers; 
Big girls like soldiers, 
Big boys like dolls. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Daughter of first movie star:, ‘How 
do you like your new father?’ 

Daughter of second movie’ star: 
“Oh, he’s very nice.” 

Daughter of first movie star: “Yes, 
isn’t he? We had him last year.” 


“Are you ready yet, 





Handel 
N. V. iniuctrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union,, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM - HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
0 Flours - Offals - Starch 
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ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW,C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


Cable Address: “Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, 
Wieger’s Bli 


AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Bentley’s 
tz (1908 & 1929) ~ 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Gable Address: Code: 
: “VIGILANT” Riverside 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,”’ Glasgow 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


94 Meent 


ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street ey 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 


OSLO, NORWAY 


FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,” Dundee 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


Reference: 


Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. 


Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes 8t., London 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘"Marve.,"”’ Glasgow 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: 


“Asbjornsta” 








Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 


POSTBOX ERDAM C 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 








_ ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN 


AND FEED 


AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 


Cable Address: 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


Bygrip, Amsterdam” 


Codes: Bentley's. Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Hd., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 








Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 





2 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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ARNOLD 


onlfent 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Corn SPECIALTIES 








a stekuniiae 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Amber Milling Division .........+. ovrve BO 
Amendt Milling Co. .......6sseceeeeeee : 
American Flours, Inc. . 19 
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Atkinson Milling Co. ......-.-+-+ee+05 17 
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Bay State Milling Co............. eoeses 5 
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Fisher-Faligatter Milling OCo...........- 18 
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Franco, Francis M. .......+++++ coccses 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills........... - 8 
Gallatin Valley Milling Oo...........+. 40 
Garland Mills, Inc. .......sseeccsecees +19 
General Milla, Imc. .........+565. Cover 4 
Gillespie Bros, Ltd. .........++. eecece 

Globe Milling Co. .......ccccesesccece 5 
Goffe & Carkemer, Inc.............55+. 

Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ..........e0005 39 
Gooch Milling & Wlevator Oo.......... 17 
Great Bend Milling O6.....-.s-+ssse+e> 3 


Greenbank, H. J... & Co.... ° 





Grippeling & Verkley .............+++-- 39 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 38 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M....cseeeeees vesve & 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co....... aeses 
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Harris, Upham & Co....... 68 O60 coccaes 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. ...........+s+- 18 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co........... oe 
EE TIER eS Fe vain. nds d ads oguesct 27 
Hubbard Milling Co. ..............+.. 26 
Hunter Milling Co. ............0cec0es 34 
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Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.........-6.-+065 32 
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Whitewater Flour Mills 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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SSKSESSN 


Flour Service Division, a keystone of flour treat- 
ment, gives you time-tested products applied 


to your flour with time-tested experience. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 








BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


> 
em 
DYOX 
— for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
~ for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
~ for uniform enrichment 








|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


Time to winterize 
the driver! 


By this time you’ve undoubtedly winterized your car—with 
frost shields, anti-freeze and all the rest. But more important 
—have you winterized the driver? 

Your own newspaper proves you should. Each year, as the 
temperature goes down, the toll of deaths and injuries from 
auto accidents goes up—as much as 50% in the northern 
states. It’s tragic evidence of the extra hazards that winter 


adds to driving. 
To keep those deaths and dangers to a minimum— 


1. Slow down. Speeds that were safe on summer 
roads are reckless on icy pavements. 


2. Drive at a safe distance behind other cars—give 
yourself plenty of room to stop. 


3. Use your chains. On snow or ice they’ll help 
you to stop in half the distance. 


4. Use frost shields on side and rear windows, too. 
You can’t drive safely with “tunnel vision.” 


Take Your Time — It May Be a Lifetime. 





